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Fig. 1.—Hanpkercnizr Costume (Pieatep Basqur, TaLtien Over-Skirt, AND WALKING Skirt). Fig. 2.—Rosesprerre Coat anp Watkine Skint—Witn Cur Parser 
Wirn Cur Paper Parrern.—Price 25 Cents. PatreRN.—Price 25 Cents. 


Fics. 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ SPRING COSTUMES.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS.—{Sze next Pace. } 
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Ladies’ Spring Costumes, Figs.1 and 2. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration on front page. 

Fig. 1.—Hanpxercuer Costumze— PLEeatep 
Basque, Tatitmn Over-Skirt, ann WALKING 
Sxmr(wrrn Cur Parer Patrern). This is one of 
the most successful models used for the popular 
handkerchief dresses, and it is also appropriate 
for any of the simple woollen or cotton goods 
worn during the spring and summer, The French 
dress from which the picture was made, and for 
which we are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. 
Lord & Taylor, is composed of square handker- 
chiefs of Scotch gingham that are not cut apart, 
but are bought all in one piece. In this instance 
the centres of the squares were blue and the bor- 
ders pink, and these colors also appear in the 
handkerchiefs used for the parasol and for trim- 
ming the bonnet. The basque is flatly pleated, 
and the squares are so arranged that a border 
passes around the smallest part of the waist. 
The Tallien over-skirt is open up the left side, 
and is pointed in front and behind, The flounces 
on the lower skirt may pass all around, or only 
trim that part visible in the opening. 

Fig. 2.—Roprsprerre Coat anp WALKING SKIRT 
(wirn Cur Parer Patrern). This Parisian model 
shows the newest modification of the surtout 
now so popular as an over-dress, In the toilette 
illustrated the long Robespierre coat is of écru 
velvet, with cuffs and pockets of brown satin, and 
a vest ef pale blue satin, The buttons are of old 
silver. The skirt is of brown silk, with a festooned 
apron of brown satin. Such toilettes will be made 
up in the light summer cloths, vigognes, and oth- 
er wool fabrics, as well as in brocades and satin. 
The écru felt hat is the color of the coat, and is 
trimmed with brown satin facing on the brim, a 
band of brown velvet around the crown, and an 
antique silver buckle. The feathers are pale blue 
ostrich plumes. 

Cut paper patterns of both these suits are pub- 
lished in nine sizes, even numbers, from 30 to 
46 inches bust measure, accompanied with full 
descriptions of the manner of putting them to- 
gether and the quantity of material required. 
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A STORY OF SZEGEDIN. 


We invite our readers’ especial attention to the 
thrilling illustrated narrative, “A SiORY OF THE 
DROWNED CITY,” which is begun in another col- 
umn, and will be finished in the next Number of 
the BAZAR. This dramatic story dertves addi- 
tional interest from having been written by an eye- 
witness to the appalling disaster, SANDOR R. 
CROSSE, special correspondent of the London 
News, and author of “ The Destruction of Szeg- 
edin,” published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 











(1B Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large and rich variety of full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Riding-Habits, Surtouts, Spring Manitles, Street 
and House Dresses, Mourning Costumes, Bonnets, 
Caps, Lingerie,and Jewelry ; Confirmation and 
First Communion Dresses ; Children’s Spring 
Suits ; Gloves, Fans, Fancy Articles, etc.; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. Cut Pa- 
per Patterns of an English Surtout with Full 

ound Skirt; a Mourning Costume; and an 
Over-Dress, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat for 
Child from 2 to 7 Years old, will be published 
with this Number. 





SH “With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
8 March 13 will be issued No. 18 of HARPER’S 
’OUNG PEOPLE, a beautiful and attractive journal 
of Sixteen Pages, richly illustrated, and containing 
@ great variely of interesting reading matter. 

The issue of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE Jo. 19, 
containing illustrations and reading matter of the 
most varied and attractive character, will be sent 
out with the Number of HarrEr’s WEEKLY for 
March 20. 





SOME TIMELY COSMETICS. 


N these days of blowing wind and nip- 

ping airs, unless great precautions as to 
drying the skin and protecting it are used, 
chapped cheeks and hands, and chilblains, 
are to be expected after every contact with 
the outer atmosphere, and our readers may 
like to know how to prepare a few useful lo- 
tions likely either to prevent such troubles, 
or if vot that, at any rate to make them 
easier to bear. 

Soft emulsions were used for the comfort 
of the skin long before the day of that em- 
press who had her herd of five hundred asses 
driven before her wherever she went, that 
she might take her morning bath in their 
milk. Although the preferred emulsions 
can always be made at home without diffi- 
culty, they require care, and often a little 
experience, for their entire success, always 
remembering that in the process one is try- 
ing to combine substances that have no 
affinity for each other, but have it for a 
common medium: oil, for example, will not 
combine with water, but once thoroughly 
mixed with mucilage, it will do so without 
further rebellion. Instead of mucilage, the 
yolk of eggs may be used; but as eggs are 
perishable, and then disgusting, the emul- 
sion thus made can be used only during the 
time that the egg remains free from an ill 
odor. Perhaps the simplest emulsion made 
is that of almond paste: an ounce of blanch- 





ed sweet almonds beaten and rubbed smooth, 
a drop or two of water added every now and 
then during the rubbing, to prevent the paste 
from separating and becoming oily, and at 
last, after the paste is judged to be sufficient- 
ly smooth, a half pint of clear water being 
added, a drop at a time, the stirring well 
kept up meanwhile, and the result strained 
after the whole is perfectly united. This is 
excellent for rough skins, for the smarting 
from sunburn or from driving in the wind, 
and when an ounce of glycerine has been 
well mixed with it, before the half pint of 
water, it is very valuable for chapped hands 
and lips. If bitter almonds are substituted 
for the sweet in this preparation, it is sup- 
posed to be good for removing freckles; but 
when made with bitter almonds it is poi- 
sonous, it can not be applied where the skin 
is broken, can not be taken internally, and 
a few drops only can be used at once. 

A very nice “ cold cream” for the lips may 
be made at home as easily as at the drug- 
gists’, and far more cheaply than there, by 
melting half an ounce of white wax and 
the same of spermaceti together in a warm 
basin, rubbing well into it half a gill of oil 
of almonds, and adding, drop by drop again, 
an ounce of rose-water, stirring the whole 
till nearly cold. If about a quarter of an 
ounce of glycerine is added to this before 
the rose-water, it is still more healing and 
soothing. It may be perfumed additional- 
ly, if desired, by giving it a drop or two of 
neroli, or of almost any fragrant oil, well 
combined, before the rose-water is added. 

Amandine is something that has long 
been in favor for whitening and softening 
the skin. It is made, with the use of some 
skill and watchfulness, by taking an ounce 
of strained honey and half an ounce of clear 
white soap shaved fine; when these are so 
completely blended in a marble mortar, 
with nearly half a tea-spoonful of liquor of 
potassa, that they have the consistency of 
cream, add, single drop by drop, seven- 
eighths of a pound of oil of almonds. In 
order properly to scent the oil of almonds, 
about three-eighths of a dram of balsam of 
Peru is to be thorougly triturated with a 
very little of the oil—oil somewhat warmed 
—then add to it, beating well, the same 
quantity, that is, three-eighths of a dram, 
of oil of cloves, and three-quarters of a 
dram of oil of bergamot ; let the small quan- 
tity settle for a day or two, and pour off 
the top into the oil of almonds. After put- 
ting the oil of almonds and the honey and 
soap together, keep up the rubbing and 
beating till it is all as clear as clear jelly, 
when it is to be poured into pomade pots. 
This may be glycerinated and given more 
virtue by putting to the soap and honey 
about three-quarters of an ounce of glycer- 
ine, when it becomes a very sovereign rem- 
edy for chapped skin—rubbing a bit about 
the size of the end of one’s little finger with 
the least amount of water, and using the 
lather where desired, wiping it off presertly 
with a warm dry towel. 5 

Another and almost unrivalled_ytepara- 
tion for the same purpose, answering won- 
derfully for cracked lips, chapped hands, 
and reddened skin generally, called glycer- 
ine balsam, is made from half an ounce of 
white wax, an ounce of spermaceti, and a 
gill of oil of almonds—not the “essential 
oil,” by-the-way. When these have been 
slowly melted in a porcelain kettle, give 
them an ounce and a half of glycerine that 
has been already scented, according to the 
instructions but just given, by one quarter 
of an ounce of balsam of Peru, although a 
dozen drops of attar of roses may be used 
instead of the balsam of Peru; the mixture 
is to be stirred faithfully till it is almost 
cold, and then poured into any china or 
glass dish. 

The pretty white “almond balls,” which 
are usually to be seen in the show-cases of 
good druggists, are also made with little ef- 
fort, simply by melting together in any 
glazed vessel, set into a pan of boiling wa- 
ter, an ounce of nicest white wax and an 
ounce of spermaceti, stirring in a gill of oil 
of almonds; add to this, when it has begun 
to grow cool, half a dram of the essential 
oil of almonds, and as much more, and per- 
haps a little over, of the expressed oil of 
mace, and half a dram of balsam of Peru; 
stir the whole till it seems sufficiently amal- 
gamated, and then pour into egg-cups, from 
which it will be taken in the pretty half- 
egg shapes with which we are familiar. 
These balls are passed over the clean and 
dry skin, a little of the substance being well 
rubbed in at bed-time. Seven ounces of 
clarified suet may be used instead of the 
one ounce of spermaceti, but the result is 
not nearly so nice. 

The balm of Gilead adds a charming fra- 
grance to many of these concoctions. This 
is the balm of the Bible, coming from Ara- 
bia Felix and the farther East, and thought 
there to be invaluable for preserving per- 
fect action of the skin, and causing the hair 
to grow luxuriantly: it is so much prized 
there, though, that seldom does any of the 





genuine reach us, and when it is not genu- 
ine, it is worse than worthless, 

It is not, however, for the perfume that 
these things are used, but for their healing 
and softening qualities. And it being the 
season of sore throats and aching colds, we 
will add to our instructions that of the way 
in which to make quite a powerful rubefa- 
cient, good, with friction, for rbeumatisms, 
sprains, sore throats, and glandular swell- 
ings, and having no perfume at all except 
the questionable one of camphor. This is 
done by dissolving, in the hot-water bath, 
an ounce of soap with an ounce and a half 
of water, stirring into it then three ounces 
of hot olive-oil, in which half an ounce of 
camphor has been dissolved, and when the 
union of the whole is satisfactory, adding a 
quarter of an ounce of oil of origanum, half 
an ounce of spirits of ammonia, and three 
times as much rectified spirit of wine, con- 
tinuing to stir till nearly cold, and then 
keeping well corked in wide jars. 

The chief care that is requisite for suc- 
cess in the composition of these pastes and 
lotions is to prevent the ingredients of the 
mixture from separating and curdling, after 
which they would not reunite; and this can 
be done only by the patience of the slow 
and careful dropping and stirring, with some 
discretion as to the addition of.a few drops 
of water during the use of the pestle on 
gums and oils, due attention to all which 
will bring the whole into a homogeneous 
and useful mass. 





THE WINDS OF MARCH. 


HEY had them in the old times and the 

old countries, if Perdita is to be be- 
lieved when she offers the 

“daffodils that take 
The winds of March with beauty,” 

notwithstanding that they were all of a 
month earlier in the year, as regards mild 
weather, in the land whose flowers Perdita 
carries. 

That being the fact, however, it shows 
something of the love of the emigrant for 
his old home, that he kept even the fancies 
of the weather sacred, and applied them to 
seasons so different. ‘ March comes in like 
a lamb, and goes out like a lion,” they said; 
although they should have transferred the 
saying to April, just as they should have 
turned May-day over to June. “A peck of 
March dust is worth a king’s ransom,” some 
of them say still, although a peck of March 
dust would be hard to find, in all the north- 
ern half of this land, still under its covering 
of snow, if the season is a usual one, or else 
but just escaping it. “A dry March never 
begs its bread,” is yet another of the say- 
ings that one may hear from any old farmer, 
as if a seed were sown, in the March found 
here as in the March left there, to germinate 
in the dryness of sunny windy weather, and 
ripen into bread. 

Yet, even across the seas, snows as heavy 
as our own have not been infrequent during 
this capricious month, and there are sad 
stories of people lost in the drift, and buried 
in it, to be found only after many days, in 
spite of the genial character of the month, 
which must always have been a budding 
and leaf-growing one in the main; for it 
was long not only the first month in the 
year of the Romans, but of the English in 
the Old Style, the untaught thought natu- 
rally beginning the year with its resurrec- 
tion from the darkness and negation, from 
the grave, of winter, into the life of leaves 
and buds and flowers; and perhaps for that 
reason, also, old legend assigned it to the 
patriarch Noau as the probable month in 
which the ark weighed anchor and started 
on its forty days’ voyage, giving him the 
very day that later legend assigns to St. 
PATRICK. 

But while it is with us no such blushing 
season, but a blowing, blustering one, and 
often a very dreary one, there is yet some- 
thing encouraging to our hope in the way 
that all its stormy battalions go down be- 
fore the radiant energy of the old earth and 
sun. It is the month in which we can see 
the battle between the forces of death and 
those of immortality, between the absence 
of warmth and life and the vital active 
force, always with the certainty of conquest 
on the side of our wish: storms and winds, 
ice, hail, and snow, may hinder and embar- 
rass, they can not prevent the victorious 
coming of the smiling conquerors at last, 
and all their hurrying avant-gardes and 
couriers push up their little helmets through 
the crusts of snow, as snow-drop and crocus 
come crying out the glad news to all the 
other flowers. 

One does not need to be young then in 
order to feel as much in sympathy with ail 
glad floral things as if the sap mounted in 
one’s own veins as well; one anticipates 
the long warm sunny days, the tender even- 
ings to come, the blush of the blooming 
earth; one is full of a vague hope and hap- 
piness, and the clod-hopper becomes as sen- 
sitive to all the fine influences of the weath- 





er as the poet. For let Jutius Casar and 
his Alexandrian philosophers do their worst 
with the calendar, so long as the vernal 
equinox falls in March, the year, for all im- 
aginative persons, will begin there too. 

The prettiest notion pertaining to the 
month, after all, is the fancy of the Borrowed 
Days—three days at the close of the month 
that March once borrowed from April with 
evil design. If the days are true to them- 
selves, they are always full of foul weather ; 
but if they are fine, no more fair weather 
will that spring contain. 

“The first o’ them was wind and weet, 

The second o’ them was snaw and sleet, 

The third o’ them was sic a freeze 

It froze the birds’ nebs to the trees.” 
It is probably only a play on that frequent 
occurrence of self-forgetfulness on the part 
of Spring, when Winter lingers in the lap of 
May. But such as it is, one finds it in vari- 
ous forms through many of those Northern 
legends that seem to concern themselves 
more with this month than with others, 
perhaps because its trumpet blasts are the 
signal of the originator’s escape from the 
long thrall of winter, and for whose speedy 
coming they hope when they warn the 
month not to make things late by intruding 
out of season on ground not belonging to it, 
saying, 

**March in Janiveer, 
Janiveer in March, I fear.” 





CARPET SWEEPING. 
By MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


OUNG housekeepers are often embarrassed 
and distracted by conflicting directions re- 
specting the performance of some of the simplest 
duties, and find as many sects and theories in do- 
mestic affairs as medical or theological students 
do in their professions. To try all things, and 
hold fast to that which is found the best, is very 
well where one has time to experiment, and pa- 
tience to carry her experiments to such an ex- 
tent as to enable her to judge discreetly of the 
comparative merits of each. Even that which 
appears like one of the simplest of all a woman’s 
household duties, sweeping carpets, is hedged in by 
contradictory statements and rules. That car- 
pets must be swept sometimes, no one denies, 
But when? how often? in what manner? 

One housekeeper is clear that no carpet should 
be swept every week, and heavy Wilton and Ax- 
minster only every third week, or even at longer 
intervals, to avoid wearing off the heavy plush or 
nap from their thick surfaces. But the next 
housekeeper will tell you that the gritty dirt and 
dust that penetrate into the fabrics, notwith- 
standing constant care, will grind out the surface 
worse than sweeping. Others say, if one picks up 
all the threads, pieces of paper, and litter gener- 
ally every day, and if need be, uses brush and dust- 
pan gently to collect the dust that will gather in 
the corners and edges (providing a home for 
moths, if not disturbed), that these heavy carpets 
will not require a thorough sweeping for weeks, 
even if they need it at all through the winter. 
Again, we are advised to sweep every week, no 
matter how heavy the carpets, with a damp—not 
a wet—broom, drained till the water can no longer 
drip. now sprinkled over the carpet, tea leaves, 
bran, ave all advocated by ladies who deservedly 
rank among our first-class housekeepers. 

A writer in The Cultivator and Country Gentle- 
man asserts that one should avoid sweeping carpets 
as long as possible ; but when it must be done, it 
should be performed with extra care and thor- 
oughness. She saves and dries her tea leaves, 
and when ready to sweep, puts them to soak in 
hot water, while the furniture is being removed 
from the room and dusted. This done, wringing 
the tea leaves dry enough to prevent dripping, 
she sprinkles them over the carpet, and does the 
sweeping, claiming that by this method the car- 
pet looks fresher and brighter, and that very lit- 
tle if any dust rises. 

This lady also advocates another method, which 
she thinks still better. A clean mop, made from 
thrums, such as can be obtained at any grocery 
store, is wrung out of hot but not strong suds; 
and then she goes over the whole carpet with it 
thoroughly, shaking the mop out of the window 
every little while to get rid of all threads or dirt 
that may have gathered on it. The mop is to be 
rinsed every few minutes in the suds, then wrung 
dry, and again used on the carpet; the water to 
be changed often. 

Now we have no intention to dispute the ex- 
cellency of this practice, although we venture to 
say that there may be other ways preferable. 
The use of tea leaves, snow, bran, etc., is all very 
well, provided they are in the hands of a well- 
trained worker. We like a wet broom better, 
however. If it is put a few moments in a pail 
of hot suds, then shaken free from drops, often 
rinsed, and the water often changed, we think it 
cleanses a carpet and gathers all the dirt much 
more thoroughly and evenly than the other meth- 
ods can. The broom being softened by the hot 
water, consequently does not wear the surface of 
the carpet so much as a stiff dry broom inevita- 
bly will. It also removes the threads and dirt 
from the plush or meshes of the carpet better 
than tea leaves can do; the dampness is more 
evenly distributed, and therefore not so liable to 
leave streaks and spots on the carpet, as other 
methods will. No mop will take out the grains 
of sharp cutting dirt or dust that will settle in 
the fibre of a carpet as a broom will. After 
sweeping, ® mop of the kind described, and kept 
only for that purpose, is very useful. Wring it 
perfectly free from drops, out of warm water ; 
and if a little pulverized alum ‘s dissolved in it 
(a table-spoonful to a pail of hot water), it will 
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have a wonderfully rejuvenating effect, especially 
if there are any colors liable to fade. By this 
method it loses much of the “sere and yellow” 
look of age, and retains some of the beauties 
of youth. But such a mop must be used for no 
other purpose, : 

One must, however, have learned to put great 
confidence in a servant who can be trusted to do 
such sweeping, without at least overseeing the 
operation carefully. But for those housekeepers 
who prefer, or find it necessary, to lend a helping 
hand, or do it without any help, this is a safe and 
not very laborious work, if rightly performed, and 
richly repays them for any extra toil. 

But we are less and less inclined to accept the 
idea, of late becoming quite common, of leaving 
carpets a long time unswept. We find that if 
this is done, when the day comes that they must 
be cleaned, it will of necessity be a very energetic 
piece of work. It is true that Wiltons, Moquettes, 
and Axminsters are so firmly woven that dirt can 
not penetrate clear through, and grind out the 
threads from beneath. But it can and will weak- 
en the upper part, and the huge rolls of wool that 
come off as the result of such long-delayed sweep- 
ings are witnesses of the truth of this assertion. 
There will also be a marked difference in the 
looks of carpets that are swept only after long 
intervals, and those that receive attention more 
frequently. The former lose their freshness, The 
dust and dirt that remain long undisturbed tar- 
nish delicate colors past redemption, whereas, if 
removed earlier, they leave no soil or faded colors 
behind. 

Brussels carpets need attention even oftener 
than the more expensive qualities ; and three-ply 
and ingrain make their necessities known the 
soonest of all, for being less firmly woven, every- 
thing sifts through, and wears the carpet, from 
above and beneath, far more than sweeping can 
do, if done by one who understands the work. 
In the country this is even more necessary than 
in the city. 

Most girls have very erroneous notions of what 
is meant by a thorough sweeping. They go at the 
work xo energetically, bear down so heavily, and 
with a stiff broom, that we can only wonder how 
carpets survive many such sweepings. There is 
no excuse for this in these days when good and 
safe “ carpet-sweepers” are to be procured with 
very little expense ; nor should it now be a severe 
or wearisome operation, nor one that can injure any 
one that is not a confirmed invalid. Indeed, un- 
less through some weakness that compels the re- 
linquishment of all active exercise, when one has 
learned to sweep easily, without exerting all her 
strength, it is a very healthful labor, giving all 
the muscles of the body a needful and pleasant 
exercise. When using the broom, a short, quick, 
easy stroke, not a long, hard one, is the true way, 
and far more effective than when one attempts 
to do the work by mere strength of arm. 

The “ carpet-sweeper,” however, makes this la- 
bor mere child’s play. It takes but short prac- 
tice to manage it, and it is much more expeditious 
and thorough than a broom, raising no dust. All 
furniture that can be conveniently should be 
moved out of the room that is to be swept; the 
corners and a narrow strip all round the room 
should be cleaned with a whisk-broom and dust- 
pan, because, as yet, no “ sweeper’ has been in- 
vented that can get close enough to the “ mop 
boards” and corners to clean those parts. This 
done, hold the handle up almost perpendicular, 
80 that the bottom of the tin box which holds 
the brush will rest flat on the carpet; then push 
the machine rapidly, straight before you, as near- 
ly by the thread of the carpet as possible, the whole 
length of the room. On reaching the end, do not 
turn the machine round by the handle while on 
the carpet, as that will scatter the dirt gathered 
out on the floor, but lift the whole machine up 
from the floor by the handle, turn round, and be- 
gin where it was stopped, running to the opposite 
side, and so on till the whole floor has been gone 
over. This done, the carpet will look nicer if the 
sweeper is pushed over it again, this time taking 
pains to carry the sweeper back to the side of the 
room where it was first started, instead of turning 
round and sweeping back. By so doing, the nap 
or plush will all lie one way, whereas if it is push- 
ed back and forth, the colors will be streaked, or 
brighter on one breadth than the other, because 
the nap will be turned different ways. After the 
sweeping is done, the well-wrung mop comes into 
service with good effect, leaving the carpet look- 
ing ten years younger for the operation. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HANDKERCHIEF COSTUMES, 


HE graceful dress made of handkerchiefs, il- 
lustrated on our first page, and of which a 
cut paper pattern is published, is one of the most 
stylish French models for dresses made of the 
Scotch gingham handkerchiefs, and also for the 
genuine bandanas. The pleated basque may be 
made with or without a lining, and is said to wash 
better when not lined, though imported dresses 
of gingham and of percales are made up over a 
smoothly fitted lining of soft white cotton. This 
design is not to be confined to fabrics woven in 
squares like the handkerchief pattern illustrated, 
but is used for any wash goods, such as mummy- 
cloth, balzerine, or percale, and also for the pret- 
ty foulards which are fast taking the place of 
the ordinary striped and checked summer silks. 
The Tallien over-skirt, open on the left side and 
draped on the right, is suitable for any summer 
goods, and for both rich and plain dresses, and 
will be as often worn over a plain velvet or satin 
skirt as above one trimmed with flounces like 
that shown in the picture. 


THE ROBESPIERRE COAT AND SKIRT. 


The French costume with Robespierre coat, 
also illustrated on our first page, and of which a 
cut paper pattern is published, is an excellent 





model of the Directoire styles now so much in 
vogue in Paris. The richest fabrics are used for 
these coats, and that from which the picture was 
made is of écru velvet, with a pale blue satin 
vest, and a skirt of brown silk and satin. The 
light cloths and fine French wool goods will be 
very effective made up by this pattern; the col- 
ors of such garments will not be confined to dark 
and sombre hues, but will range through the styl- 
ish blues, green, and olive, with pipings, borders, 
and facings of dark red satin, and, indeed, of the 
most brilliant scarlet and poppy red shades. The 
vest of this coat may be made of the same or of 
a contrasting color, and it is said white wool bro- 
cades will be used for vests of black and colored 
coats. The festooned front of the lower skirt is 
a prominent feature in new spring suits, but plain 
full round skirts will also be worn with these long 
coats. 


SPRING DRESSES IN DIRECTOIRE STYLES. 


The first importations of French dresses for 
spring show Directoire styles, especially in the 
cloth-finished wool fabrics to be worn while the 
cool days remain. The wide notched Directoire 
collar, all cut in one piece, with pointed front and 
broad back, marks the genuine Directoire coat 
which forms the corsage of these new suits. 
Above this wide revers collar is a broad standing 
collar of the dress material; the turned-down 
collar is usually of the satin, brocade, or velvet 
used as trimming. The front of the coat is quite 
short, though it has a skirt sewed on in a seam 
at the waist line. This skirt is lengthened to 
form a sloping coat back, and the new fancy is 
to fold it in lengthwise pleats beginning on the 
sides, or else confined to three or four postilion 
pleats each side of the middle seam of the back. 
Cloths that look like English homespuns, and are 
as sleazily woven as flannels, are used for these 
suits in pheasant brown shades, blue-gray, gen- 
darme blue, navy blue, and black. The surface 
of this fabric is smooth, but the color is not quite 
solid, being usually made up of dashes of three 
or four shades that produce a very good effect. 
A Directoire coat like that just described is made 
of pheasant brown cloth, trimmed with a bias 
band of brown satin set on as a border, and or- 
namented with five rows of machine-stitching. 
The short round skirt is nearly straight, and has 
first a foundation of brown silk, which is entirely 
concealed by the cloth; indeed, this is merely 
meant as a lining, and is faced plainly around the 
bottom with the cloth a depth of ten inches. 
The wool goods is then put on in two plain pieces, 
each half the length of the whole skirt, and thus 
giving the effect of two skirts. Each of these 
has the satin-stitched border. The fronts and 
sides of these two skirts hang straight without a 
wrinkle, but the back of each is laid in kilt pleats 
its entire length. The lingerie which accom- 
panies the Directoire coat is a part of it that 
must be in keeping, and consists of a very large 
cravat bow of white muslin and lace worn very 
high at the throat, with a high linen collar, or 
else double ruffles of muslin and lace are around 
the neck and wrists. 


OTHER WOOLLEN SUITS FOR SPRING. 


Cashmere, camel’s-hair, de bége, armure, crépéd 
wool, and French bunting are the other woollen 
stuffs used for spring suits. These are most oft- 
en in combination with other fabrics that are 
striped or figured, though very simple dresses for 
travelling have merely stitching, cords and tas- 
sels, or many rows of braid for trimming. Coat 
basques and quaintly shaped over-skirts divide 
favor with long over-dresses that are a compro- 
mise between polonaises and surtouts, with the 
skirt sewed on at the waist line. Evidently this is 
not to be a season in which one style will prevail to 
the exclusion of all others, since great variety is 
shown in the imported models, and it will be in 
small details more especially that novel features 
will be seen. One new fancy is for what the 
French call illumination, that is, for using a gay, 
brilliantly colored fabric for brightening up very 
light, almost colorless dresses, and for relieving 
dark, sombre shades ; thus a narrow knife-pleating 
of darksred satin is around’the bottom of the skirt 
of nearly all the French dresses, no matter how 
light or how dark the material of the dress is ; in- 
deed, this gay finish is seen as frequently as were 
white lace or muslin balaveuses on dresses last 
year. Shirring, which has been so long in vogue, 
takes a new lease of favor for the approaching sea- 
son, as guimpes, collars, tabliers, flounces, and en- 
tire sleeves are made of these finely drawn gathers. 
A wide turned-over shirred collar of silk rivals 
the Directoire collar as a trimming for the waists 
of dresses. The brocaded coat basque, with a 
plain skirt trimmed with brocade, remains a pop- 
ular design. Combination dresses are almost the 
rule among importations of wool and silk, and 
among the colors that rival red and blue for pip- 
ings and drapery purple now appears in its helio- 
trope and pinkish-mauve shades ; thus light drab 
satine is piped with purple satin, or pale blue 
cashmere is made up with mauve, while cream 
colors and beige shades have dark scarlet plush 
or satin facings. The woollen stuffs are used for 
over-dyesses and for draperies on silk or satin foun- 
dations. If the over-dress is long like a polonaise 
in the back, it is cut away on the sides, with a 
seam around the waist, and a coat-like effect in 
front to disclose the striped or figured silk under- 
skirt, and this under-skirt is often in box pleats 
in front, with full deep kilt pleats behind. Panier 
effects are given with the soft woollen draperies, 
but these are very moderate compared to the 
bouffant scarfs worn last year, In using the gay 
figured Oriental stuffs for illuminating quiet-col- 
ored wool goods, bands of figures are put between 
the box pleats, a slit is made down one side of 
the over-skirt, and the bright stuff is inserted 
there, and a border of the gay goods is also used. 
On the waist, which is a coat basque, there is 
either a pointed plastron of the gay fabric reach- 
ing to the waist line or below it, or else there 





is a shirred guimpe and collar of it, and in some 
French dresses the shirred fullness is seen on the 
middle back breadths of the coat also. A gray 
English homespun dress has the over-skirt cut 
open in squares that are joined by lacing purple 
cords with tassels at the end, and the lower skirt 
is bordered by a ‘knife-pleating of purple satin. 
Blue and gray striped satin and silk form a pret- 
ty skirt for a long Directoire over-dress of violet 
wool. The French buntings in cream and gray 
shades are elaborately trimmed with shirring in 
very large masses, and are finished with peacock 
searlet or purple satin pleatings at the foot. 
The great Directoire cravat bow is often made of 
the satin used for trimmings instead of white 
muslin, and is then edged with white lace. Dou- 
ble-breasted effects are given to many basques ; 
and if not cut in one, the extra front is added by 
aseam down the middle. Two rows of large pearl 
or metal buttons are on such fronts. An effort is 
again to be made to popularize trimmed sleeves 
by adding puffs around the armhole, or else in 
slashes, making the puffs lengthwise, and then 
adding armor-like puffs at the elbow. Some thin 
dresses have the upper half of the sleeve shirred 
around the armhole, and again at the elbow. 
FOULARDS, PONGEES, ETC. 

Foulard and pongee dresses are fast taking the 
place of the thin summer silks formerly used in 
striped and barred patterns. The satin-finished 
foulards in illuminated designs, twilled foulards 
of light quality with pale-tinted grounds covered 
with gay flowers, Turkish and Persian patterns 
with cashmere borders, handkerchief patterns, 
and those with polka dots are all seen among the 
imported French dresses. Ecru grounds are most 
seen in the India pongees, and some of these are 
combined with Oriental figured pongees, or else 
with borders that have polka dots of claret or 
blue velvet. The trimmings for foulard dresses 
are dark rich satins—red, blue, or purple—in fine 
pleatings or in masses of shirving, and yards upon 
yards of white lace, either Breton or the heavier 
point Languedoc; in many cases this lace is gath- 
ered over rich satin pleatings used for illumina- 
ting the fade tints of the foulard. Polka dots 
made up of cashmere colors are'on écru foulards, 
and the cashmere border is then used to edge the 
box-pleated skirt, the paniers, or curtain drapery, 
and to finish the pleated waist or the Directoire 
coat. For simple foulard dresses are dark navy 
and peacock blue grounds, or else purple-violet 
shades thickly dotted with white, gray, or gold 
dots the size of a pea, while for trimming is a 
border made of larger dots. These are charm- 
ingly made up with the new skirted polonaises 
that have the skirt sewed on at the waist line (as 
in skirted coats) in all the parts except the two 
middle back breadths; these remain intact their 
full length, are very slightly draped, and are 
trimmed up their side seams by a border. Two 
large buttons define the waist in the back, and 
the fronts are buttoned their entire length, or else 
are drawn back somewhat in panier fashion. The 
short round skirt has a deep kilted flounce bor- 
dered with the trimming, and from beneath this 
peeps the inevitable red satin frill. The front 
of the polonaise is fastened by tinted pearl but- 
tons, and the only red seen on it is narrow satin 
ribbon strings which are tied at the throat, and 
again are similar strings tied at the waist line. 
The Watteau styles and Marie Antoinette fash- 
ions will still be used for these shepherdess dress- 
es of figured foulard. Festooned flounces edged 
with lace, and shirred apron fronts such as were 
used last year, are repeated in new foulard dresses. 
Dark claret velvet and satin are used for lighting 
up écru pongees. One pretty model of such a 
dress has the over-skirt in two shirred apron 
fronts that are cut in leaf points, under which is 
set claret-colored velvet. The back of the over- 
skirt is a long soft puff of plain écru pongee. 
Two rows of Breton lace pleatings are around 
the skirt, with a claret satin pleating at the foot. 
The waist is a Directoire coat sloped away to sim- 
ulate a vest, and piped with velvet. 

WASH DRESSES. 

Dark blue linen and navy blue Scotch ging- 
hams are made up into short dresses with striped 
claret-colored borders, or else the gayest Turkey 
red calico with palm-leaf figures is used for the 
cuffs, collars, pockets, borders, and for a full 
guimpe, which is finished at the top with a frill. 


VARIETIES, 


Spanish styles are shown in the rich black 
dresses which come in fine thin wool called toile 
religieuse, similar to the wool tulle described 
by Madame Raymond. To trim these is black 
open-worked embroidery, and the Irish point of 
black muslins, which are cut in lace designs and 
button-hole-stitched around. Black polka-dotted 
grenadines are made up over black satin, and 
there are very fine black cashmeres embroidered 
with polka dots to be made up with plain black 
cashmere ; there is also much polka-dotted satin 
for combinations. Jet fringes, passementerie, 
and the new “ blackberry buttons” of fine jet are 
used on rich black dresses. 

Among pretty combinations for picturesque 
dresses are pale blue French wools made up with 
Cretonnes that have white grounds nearly cover- 
ed with Japanese flowers. Claret-colored bunt- 
ing is combined with a similar fabric that has 
white outline figures upon it. Heliotrope cash- 
mere, with satin of the same shade, makes a 
most refined costume. Pale drab satine is hand- 
some with striped claret-colored velvet. Gray 
and purple are much used together in brocades 
and in the different materials of a costume. 

Shirred mantles of black satin de Lyon are 
among the new spring wraps. 

Spanish lace mantles are very large wide 
scarfs, and in the shawl shapes formerly worn. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & TayLor; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; and 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


Mr. James Russewi Lowe 1, now just past 
his sixtieth year, was born in Cambridce, Mas 
sachusetts, and has there lived in the house in 
which he was born—a fine old mansion of the 
Revolutionary period, square, and three-storied, 
looking out from an environment of stately trees 
to the southward over the meadows of the 
Charles. Behind it rises Mount Auburn. Mr. 
LONGFELLOW lives half a mile away. Here have 
been written the poems, the essays, and the crit- 
ical papers which have made him famous. 

— The two new ladies-in-waiting who have this 
_ come out to Canada with the Princess 
4OUISE are widows. One, Lady Pe.tiy, a daugh- 
ter of Lord Excuo, the originator of the great 
English volunteer movement, is the widow of 
Sir Henry Carstairs PE.iy, Bart., who died in 
1877; and the other, the Hon. Mrs. LaNnGHaM, a 
daughter of Lord MacponaLp, of Antrim, and a 
sister of the Viscountess Tarpat, is the widow 
of Captain ALGERNON LaneuaM, of the Guards, 
who died 1873. 

—It has been said that in Massachusetts no 
man is eligible to the office of constable who is 
not a graduate of Harvard. It seems, from an 
advertisement in a Roman paper, that in Italy no 
young woman is regarded eligible as a first-class 
lady’s-maid unless she is similarly accomplished. 
The advertisement says: A young lady is want- 
ed, who must be from twenty to thirty years of 
age, disengaged, and of distinguished education ; 
very skillful with the needle and in making up 
fine things. She must be of sympathetic turn, 
of elegant figure, and possess Jinen and good 
clothes—good enough for going out with and at- 
tending her young mistress. She must send her 
photograph to a signore in Rome, who will per- 
sonally inspect those young ladies who present 
themselves to compete for the situation. 

—Hewnry CLAY, as he appeared at the time he 
was Secretary of State in the cabinet of JoHNn 
QuINCY ADAMS, Was tall and thin, with a rather 
small head and gray eyes. His nose was straight, 
his upper lip long, and his under jaw light. 
His mouth, of generous width, straight when he 
was silent, and curving upward at the corners as 
he spoke or smiled, was singularly graceful, in- 
dicating more than any other feature the elastic 
play of his mind. When he enchained large au- 
diences, his features were lighted up by a win- 
ning smile, the gestures of his long arms were 
graceful, and the gentle accents of his mellow 
voice were persuasive and winning. Yet there 
has never been a more imperious despot in po- 
litical affairs than Mr. Ciay. 

—In opening the present session of Parlia- 
ment, the Queen went through the motions of the 
traditional wearing of the royal robes, though 
she did not put them on. She wore ler ordinary 
widow's dress, and the robes were outspread 
upon the throne. After she was seated, the 
Princess BEATRICE pulled the corners of the 
robes over the skirts of her mother’s gown, and 
the official maneuvre was thus absolutely per- 
fected. 

—Considerable solicitude is felt for the health 
of the Pope, which has become very precarious. 
Always of a nervous temperament, the anxiety, 
worry, and wearisome official ceremonials he is 
compelled to undergo are telling seriously on 
his physique. He is known to be very consci- 
entious in the discharge of every official duty, 
and the consequence is great mental prostration. 

—While the Empress of Russia was at Cannes 
an invalid, her expenses footed up a tidy sum 
per month—simply $25,000. Out of this pitiful 
sum her Majesty was obliged to pay her doctor, 
the butcher, the grocer, and notably the florist, 
and the man who furnished the superior article 
of wax candle with which the little temporary 
chapel was always kept lighted. The people at 
Cannes were “‘ real sorry’? when the Empress re- 
turned to her Russian snow-banks. 

—King ALFonso has three sisters who live in 
the royal palace. The eldest, Marra IsaBEeLLa, 
aged twenty-eight, is the widow of the Count of 
Girgenti. She has been a second mother to AL- 
FoNnsO. She is highly intellectual and modest, 
and has aimed to no higher réle than that of be- 
ing the consoling and protecting guardian angel 
ot her brother. Her only ambition is his happi- 
ness. Her face is singularly sweet and serene. 
The secoad sister is the infanta MARIA DE La 
Paz, who is seventeen years old, tall and slender, 
pretty and graceful, and an excellent musician. 
The third is the infanta Marta Eutauia. She 
is fifteen years of age, and still more blonde and 
slender than her sister Paz. She has lovely 
eyes, and she is a wonderful linguist. Among 
the men of the court the most prominent is 
Count Morpuy, a perfect type of the Castilian 
gentleman—learned, good-natured, and devoted 
to the King, to whom he was formerly tutor, and 
is now secretary. He exercises a most whole- 
some influence on the King, aad keeps aloof from 
politics. 

—The famous diamond necklace presented by 
the Khedive of Egypt to General Suerman’s 
eldest daughter on the occasion of her marriage 
to Lieutenant Fire has at last ceased to have 
any public history. It will be remembered that 
the necklace, valued by the custom-house au- 
thorities at $200,000,-was held some time for the 

yayment of $20,000 duties, which Lieutenant 
MITCH, not being rich, could not pay. Congress 
finally passed an act authorizing the custom- 
house officers to deliver the diamonds to him 
free of duty, which was done, and they were sent 
to Washington for safe-keeping in the Treasury. 
After this Lieutenant Frirow ascertained that 
the yearly taxes on the diamonds in St. Louis 


| County, Missouri, where he lived, would be much 


more than his salary, and he once more found 
them an elephant on his hands. His father-in- 
law, General SHERMAN, took pity on the boy, and 
returned the necklace with thanks to the donor 
in Egypt. Upon receiving them the Khedive 
wrote to the General, saying that it was not his 
desire that the diamonds should be given to any 
one member of his family, and having learned 
that he had four daughters, it was his wish wien 
that the diamonds should be mounted in sets, 
and divided equally between them. These 
daughters are Mrs. Fircn (née Minnig Suer- 
MAN), ELLA SHERMAN, L1zz1z SHERMAN, and Ra- 
CHEL SHERMAN. The necklace was then return- 
ed to the SHERMAN family, and mounted in four 
magnificent pendants, four pairs of splendid sol- 
itaire ear-rings, and eight rings. These four la- 
dies are now the happy possess: rs of four com- 
plete suits of diamonds, the value of each suit 
being at least $75,000. This makes each of them 
rich in her own right, through the generosity of 
Egypt’s former ruler. 
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Powrt Lace Braw anp Crocuet Epeine ror LINGERIE. 


Point Lace Braid and Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 

Tuts edging is worked with point lace braid (see illustration) and fine crochet 
cotton. Take three pieces of the braid in the length required for the edging, 
and in order to form the squares set on short pieces of similar braid crosswise, 
observing the illustration, and tack them together at the intersecting points. 
Fill each square with a crochet figure worked as follows: 10 ch, (chain stitch), 
close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and work thereon * 4 sc. (single 
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Fig. 1.—Tiwy.—Cross Srircu Emprorpery anp Drawn-Work. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


crochet), the middie 2 of which are 
separated by 1 p. (picot, consisting of 
4 ch. and 1 sc. on the preceding sc.), 
8 ch., fasten to the next corner inside 
of the square (to do this, drop the st. 
from the needle, insert the latter at 
the respective point, and draw the 
dropped st. through), 8 ch., 1 sl. on 
the preceding sc., and repeat three 
times from * ; finally, 1 sl. on the 
first sc. of the figure, which is now 
completed, Having filled all the Fig. 1.—Papxr-Weicur.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 3.—Borper 
ror Rue, Fie. 1. 
Description of 
Symbols: % Olive; 
2 Light Bine; 
® Red; & Dark 
Blue; ' Founda- 
tion. 




















Fig. 3.—Borper ror Tipy, Fic. 1.—Cross 
Srirch Emprowery. 


Description of Symbols: ® Dark Olive; & Light Olive; 
© ist (darkest), 8 2d, © 3d (lightest), Blue; ' Foundation. 





Fig. 1.—Desien ror Siirrers.—Tarestry Desien. 





squares in this manner, border them at the bottom, as 
fol!gws: Ist round.—Always alternately 1 double crochet 
oh the next figure of the braid, 1 ch., and pass over a 
corresponding interval. 2d round.—* Three times 2 
se. on the next ch. in the preceding round, then 10 ch., 
fasten to the upper veins of the first of the sc. worked 
previously, 14 se., the 4th and 5th, 7th and 8th, 10th and 
llth of which are separated each by 1 p. on the 10 ch., 
1 sl. on the sc. worked before the 10 ch., four times 2 
se. on the next ch., then 1 sc. on the following ch., 1 ch., 
7 p. (for each of these work 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first 
ch.), 2 sl. on the ch. worked before the 7 p. and on the 
preceding se.,.1 sc, on the ch. in the preceding round on 
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Eperng ror Ficnus, Steeves, er¢c.—Pomr Lack Bram axp Darnep Nat. 


which 1 se, has already been worked, twice 2 sc. on the next ch., turn the work 
on the wrong side, 12 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the 7 p. worked previously, 12 
ch., turn the work, fasten to the upper veins of the 5th se. before the 7 p., twice 
14 sc. on the next 12 ch. worked previously; then 1 sl. on the last sc. worked 
on the ch. in the preceding round, 2 sc. on the next ch., 1 sc. on the following 
ch., turn the work, 5 ch., 1 se. on the fourth following sc. in the scallop, four 
times alternately 9 ch., 1 se. on the fifth following se.; then 5 ch., turn the 
work, fasten to the 3d se. before the one to which the last fastening was dore, 
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Fig. 1.—Rve ror Wixpow-Seat.—Cross Stitch anp Point Russe 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Rue, Fic. 1.—Cross 
Srrrca Emproiery. 


Description of Symbols: © Dark Olive; ¥ Light Olive; 
® Red; ! Foundation. 
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going back on the preceding ch. scal- 
lop, work 6 se. on the next 5 ch., 14 
sc., the 4th and 5th, 7th and 8th, 
10th and 11th of which are separated 
each by 1 p. on the next 9 ch., 14 se., 
the 4th and 5th of which are sepa- 
rated by 1 p, on the following 9 ch., 
7-sc. on the next 9 ch., 9 ch., fasten 
to the 8th of the 14 sc. worked last, 
14 sc., the 4th and 5th, 7th and 8th, 
10th and 11th of which are separated 
each by 1 p. on the 9 ch. worked last, 
1 sl. on the last of the 7 sc. worked 


Fig. 2.—Lamprequin ror PHotograra ; 
previously, 7 sc., the 8d and 4th of 


EaskL, Fig. 1, Pace 189. 
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Fig. 4.—Desi@n ror 
Rve, Fie. 1. 
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Beap Mosaic. 
Description of Symbols: ® Black; @ Red; ® Blue; 


Gold; ! White. 




















Fig. 2.—Dersien ror Surppers.—Tarestry Desien. 





which are separated by 1 p. on the same 9 ch. on which 
4 sc. have already been worked, 14 sc., the 4th and 5th, 
4th and 8th, 10th and 11th of which are separated each 
by 1 p. on the following 9 ch., 6 sc. on the next 5 ch.,1 sl. 
on the last sc. which was worked on 1 ch, of the preced- 
ing round, 1 sc. on the same ch. in the preceding round 
on which 1 se. has already been worked, and repeat from 
*.. On the other side of the edging work one round 
like the 1st round. 


Paper-Weight, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus paper-weight consists of a square block of crystal, 
which is ornamented with a border in bead mosaic. 
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Emprowery.—[See Figs, 2-4.] 
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fore working the latter, take up a suitable 
number of beads for the first row on a strong 
thread, observing the design Fig. 2 and the 
accompanying description of symbols, carry 
the thread around the crystal block, along 
the groove, and tie the ends together. Work 
the remaining rows of the border in the usual 
manner, always going forward, and alternate- 
ly taking up one bead (observing the design), 
then carrying the needle through the next 
bead in the preceding round, and continuing 
in this manner. 


Theatre Toilette. 

Tus graceful toilette has a basque of ruby 
velvet, trimmed in front with two rows of 
Rhine pebble buttons, forming a \/. This 
basque is pointed in front, and has a square 
skirt on the hips opening above a vest of 
brocaded silk in pale antique blue shades. 
The upper part of the corsage has large re- 
vers of this brocade in Directoire style, under 
which passes a lace fichu held in place by a 
piqué of flowers. A square collar of ruby 
velvet rests on the revers, and above this is 
a lace fraise, held by a necklace of Rhine 
pebbles. The sleeves have a lace frill and 
brocaded cuffs. Renaissance hat of ruby 
velvet, with white satin puffs and a profu- 
sion of ruby plumes. 


Edging for Fichus, Sleeves, etc. 
Point Lace Braid and Darned Net. 
See illustration on page 180. 

Tuts edging is worked on net in the man- 
ner shown by the illustration. Transfer the 
design to stiff paper, on which baste the net, 
and sew on the point lace braid as seen in 
the illustration. Work the rest of the em 
broidery in satin and tent stitch and in point 
Russe with fine embroidery cotton. The 
scallops are worked in button-hole stitch in- 
terspersed with picots, 


Tidy.—Cross Stitch Embroidery and 
Drawn-Work.—Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 180. 

Tuts tidy requires a piece of cheese cloth 
forty inches square, which is trimmed with 
borders in cross stitch embroidery and drawn- 
work. The wide cross stitch border was 
shown on page 164, Bazar No. 11, Vol. XIIL., 
and the narrow cross h border on each 
side is shown by Fig. 3. These borders are 
worked in cross stitch with filling silk in the 
colors given in the description of symbols. 
The narrow outer border is surrounded by 
two drawn-work borders separated by a bor- 
der in point Russe worked with blue silk. 
For the drawn-work leave 14 threads of the 
material standing next to the cross stitch 
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border, draw out 12 threads, leave 20 threads 
standing, and again draw out 12 threads, 
Overcast the edge of the material where the 
threads have been drawn out with white cot- 
ton, taking up on the needle alternately two 
of the firm threads and two of the loose 
threads left standing after drawing out the 
lengthwise threads, so that the working 
thread runs through the material in curves 
as in knitting. Cross every 4 of the threads 
left standing, carrying a needle threaded with 
blue silk underneath the Ist and 2d threads, 
and taking up the 3d and 4th threads, as 
shown by Fig. 2. Having embroidered the 
material between the drawn-work borders 
and also the corner figures in point R 

with blue silk, fold down the projecting _ 
of the material on the wrong side a hem. 


{Begun in Harper’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIIL) 
LORD BRACKENBURY: 
A Novel, 

By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Avtuor or “ Barsara’s History,” “ Desennam’s 
Vow,” EIc., ETO. 
consents’ 

CHAPTER VII. 

LOST. 

Tue miller and his family were at supper 
when these unexpecte sts, with their lan- 

ire-arms, knocked at his 

Startled and bewildered, the good man 

rose and let them in. His wife snatched her 

baby from the cradle. Their three boys sat 

wondering and open-mouthed, the smoking 

polenta, the flask of country wine, the black 

bread, and the three-wick lamp on the table 
before them. 

The miller was so taken by surprise that 
he could hardly be made to understand at 
first what his visitors wanted. Would they 
be pleased to come in? Who? What? 
The Signori Bernardi from La Spezia? The 
Signor Sandro? Ah, yes—of course he re- 
membered the Signor Sandro. Would they 
take the trouble to be seated? How? A 
traveller? What traveller? A mi-lordo 
Inglese? Here? Here atthe mill? Heay- 
ens! no. How should he be here? Miss- 
ing? Lost? Since when? To-d -this 
evening? Holy St. Francis! How was it 
possible ? How could any one be lost on the 
high-road between the old bridge and La 
Spezia? Had he heard nothing—no shout 
as of some one in distress? No, nothing; 
absolutely nothing. He had been all day in 
the mill, he and his boys, and had only left 
off work when it grew dark. They had not 
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been out with the cart, or along the road, all day. 
What, going already? Ecco! he might as well 
go with them. 

And the miller took his hat from a peg behind 
the door, whistled to his dog, bade the boys take 
care of their mother, and went to join in the 
search. 

Up the steep and slippery path, out again on 
the high-road, on in the direction of the old bridge, 
they went, shouting, listening, sweeping the road 
with their lanterns as before. 

At the point where the caléche had stopped, 
Sandro Quaranta-Sette called a halt. 

“Tt was here that he got out, at this very spot. 
I know it by the young ash yonder,” said he. 

“ What if he turned back to Matterana ?” sug- 
gested the barber. 

“Turned back? What nonsense! Why, we left 
him walking—walking fast toward La Spezia.” 

“And you lost sight of him—where ?” asked 
the apothecary. 

“ About two hundred yards back.” 

They retraced their steps as far as the second 
turn of the road. It was here they last saw him. 
On this point Sandro, Mr. Prouting, and the post- 
boys were unanimous. 

They stopped to hold a hurried council. They 
had now tracked over every foot of the ground 
by which Lord Brackenbury would have come, 
and they had found no trace of him. Had he 
been anywhere within sight or hearing, they must 
have found him. What was to be done? Was 
it worth while to go farther? To Matterana ? 
To Borghetto? It was just possible that some 
accident had happened to him, and that he had 
been taken up by a vehicle going in that direc- 
tion. It was also possible that he had missed 
his footing on the torrent side of the road; in 
which case he might at this moment be lying 
bruised, insensible, dying, among the bushes and 
bowlders far below. 

There were places where such an accident 
might happen, but to those familiar with the road 
it seemed scarcely probable. Still, they were 
bound to leave no stone unturned. To go back 
to La Spezia without seeking him in every direc- 
tion, likely or unlikely, was out of the question. 

So said Sandro Quaranta-Sette and the two 
Bernardi. They decided to divide their forces, 
one party, including Sandro, Mr. Prouting, and 
Marco Bernardi, making for Borghetto, the other, 
under the leadership of Bruno Bernardi, under- 
taking the more difficult duty of searching the 
torrent bank. 

Most of those who had joined under an im- 
pulse of curiosity gave up now, and went home, 
the apothecary, the barber, and the miller being 
of that number. Their ranks thus thinned, the 
exploring parties separated and went their differ- 
ent ways. 

It was now past nine o'clock. The night, va- 
riable as the day by which it was preceded, had 
cleared up suddenly. The mists had parted and 
dispersed. A pageant of massy cumuli swept sol- 
emnly and swiftly overhead, and the depths of 
space between were powdered with keen stars, 

Still pausing at times to unite in a prolonged 
“ Hola !” the elder Bernardo’s party now tramped 
rapidly on, meeting only one old peasant, trudg- 
ing under a burden of fire-wood. Him they ques- 
tioned; but he had seen no one on the road. 

Arrived at Borghetto, they went straight to the 
hotel at which Lord Brackenbury had declined to 
put up a few hours before. Here, however, noth- 
ing had been seen or heard of him. They de- 
bated whether it was worth while to go on as far 
as Matterana. 

Now Matterana was a mere mountain hamlet, 
only four hundred and fifty feet below the sum- 
mit of the pass, and twelve kilometers further up 
the mountain. If any accident had happened, 
and Lord Brackenbury had been taken up by a 
passing vehicle, that vehicle would certainly have 
dropped him here at Borghetto, where there was 
a good inn, instead of carrying him on to Mat- 
terana where there was none. Besides, no vehi- 
cle had passed either to or fro since the yellow 
caléche drove through at four o’clock, except, in- 
deed, one or two country carts belonging to farm- 
ers in the neighborhood. So said the landlord of 
the Europa. Nothing on wheels could pass that 
way and not be seen from the hotel. Also, there 
was a water trough at the opposite side of the 
road, where the pezsants always drew up to let 
their beasts drink, and where the stable-boys 
filled their buckets to water the horses of travel- 
lers driving through. It was impossible that any 
cart or carriage should stay for water or drive 
through unobserved. 

They decided that it was useless to go on to 
Matterana. 

“Blessed Mother of God!” said Sandro Qua- 
ranta-Sette, “ what shall we do? Where can we 
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He had been the life of the party till now; but 
now, for the first time, he seemed utterly hope- 
less. 

“You can do nothing but go back to La Spe- 
zia,” said the landlord of the Europa. 

“ How can we go back without having found 
mi-lordo ?” 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf you had but staid with us,” said he, “ all 
would have been well.” 

Sandro drew his sleeve across his eyes. 

“Che! che! don’t do that, Signor Sandro!” cried 
the landlady. “It is not like you to despair. 
Maybe, when you get back to La Spezia, you will 
find your traveller waiting for you.” 

“ Ay, he might have passed through La Spezia, 
and have gone on by mistake to Lerici!” said 
Marco Bernardi. 

They caught at this hope, just as they had 
caught at the hope of finding Lord Brackenbury 
at the mill; and having partaken hastily of food 
and drink, set out to return by the way they 
came, 

It was now getting late, and though the night 
was fine and the road one long descent, the dis- 








tance seemed half as far again from Borghetto 
to La Spezia as from La Spezia to Borghetto. 
They were tired, anxious, silent; the most anxious, 
the most silent, being Lord Brackenbury’s valet. 
Again and again he had been on the point of re- 
vealing the secret of the diamonds, of telling all 
he knew and all he feared; but remembering 
that he had acquired the greater part of this 
knowledge through the key-hole, ‘\e had as often 
checked himself. He felt, however, a great and 
growing dread—a dread that he scarcely dared 
define. The others felt it also, but more vaguely. 

They halted again by the path to Grassi’s mill 
—halted, and shouted, and waited; not in actual 
hope that anything had happened since they left, 
but on the chance of it. All below was, how- 
ever, dark and silent. The miller and his family 
were long since gone to bed. 

So they went on again. 

The moon had by this time risen, and as the 
road zigzagged, they passed alternately through 
spaces of ghostly shade and still more ghostly 
light. There was not a creature stirring. They 
still stopped now and then to shout and listen ; 
but save at one spot where there was a double 
echo, heard never a sound in reply. 

About two miles from La Spezia they came 
upon Bruno Bernardi and his party. They had 
searched every point at which an accident seemed 
possible. They had been down in places to the 
water’s edge, and their clothes were torn by the 
brambles, and their boots were cut to pieces by 
the stones ; but they had seen nothing of the miss- 
ing man—nothing. 

“Courage! we shall find him at La Spezia,” 
said Sandro Quaranta-Sette ; but the words were 
more hopeful than the voice. 

They came presently to a turn in the road high 
above La Spezia, where there is a famous view 
of the bay reaching almost from horn to horn, 
The olive slopes shimmered, the distant headland 
slept, the sea was furrowed with silver, in the 
moonlight. All was still in the little town. All 
was dark in the windows of the Croce di Malta. 

“He is not here,” said the elder Bernardo, as 
they went up to the door. 

A sleepy night porter, who could hardly speak 
for yawning, let them in. 

It was only too true. 


Lord Brackenbury was 
not at the Croce di Malta, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
AN IMPENETRABLE MYSTERY. 


A DETAILED account of the search made for the 
missing traveller, of the rewards offered, of the 
judicial inquiries instituted, would fill many chap- 
ters; but the main facts may be told in a few 

ages. 

All the local machinery of the law, such as it 
was in North Italy at that time, was put in motion. 
To lay the facts before the Syndic of La Spezia 
was the first step to be taken; and the brothers 
Bernardi, accompanied by Sandro Quaranta-Sette 
and Lord Brackenbury’s valet, waited upon this 
functionary the following morning. The testi- 
mony of the last two and of the postilions having 
been taken down, the Syndic, with his clerk and 
a couple of gens-d’armes, repaired to the Hotel 
Croce di Malta, placed official seals on Lord Brack- 
enbury’s luggage, and took possession of the key 
of the room in which the things were deposited. 
Messengers were then dispatched to Sarzana, Car- 
rara, Massa Ducale, and all the smaller communes 
round about; special couriers were sent to the 
authorities at Genoa and Lucca; mounted carbi- 
neers were told off to scour the roads ; and a re- 
ward of two thousand Genoese lire was offered for 
information of the missing man. 

Before twenty-four hours had elapsed, the whole 
country-side was in an uproar. At Borghetto, at 
Matterana, at San Benedetto, domiciliary visits 
were made to such of the inhabitants as might be 
thought to bear, or at any time to have borne, an 
indifferent character. At Carrara, two men who 
chanced to apply for employment at the quarries 
were arrested, for no other reason than that they 
were strangers. In the same way an invalid sol- 
dier- travelling on foot to his home at Pietra San- 
to, and an itinerant photographer who chanced to 
visit La Spezia in the way of his calling, were 
detained on suspicion. Nothing being proven 
against any of these persons, they were liberated 
in the course of a few days. Not even the can- 
tonniers to whom Lord Brackenbury had given a 
pourboire on the summit of the Pass of Bracco, 
not even the fisherman with whom he had chatted 
at the little sea-side town where Sandro Quaranta- 
Sette put up to dine, escaped examination. 

The Corniche and Riviera were at this time 
considered the safest roads in Italy. No one 
dreamed of brigandage between Nice and Genoa, 
or between Genoa and Pisa. As for cases of 
robbery with violence, nothing of the kind had 
happened in the neighborhood of Spezia for well- 
nigh a score of years. That a traveller should 
disappear from a frequented highway between 
four and five o’clock in the afternoon—disappear 
utterly and leave no trace—might well send a 
shiver of alarm throughout the district. The 
youth, the rank, the wealth, of the missing man 
made it so much the more startling. When, in 
addition to all this, it by-and-by came out on in- 
formation. from Genoa (confirmed by the tardy 
evidence of Lord Brackenbury’s own valet) that 
the lost nobleman had not only a large sum in 
cash, but upward of thirty thousand pounds’ 
worth of unset diamonds about his person, the 
excitement reached its climax. 

On the eighth day Lord Brackenbury’s broth- 
er, the Honorable Lancelot Brackenbury, arrived 
at La Spezia. Lord Brackenbury having disap- 
peared on the Saturday, Prouting had telegraph- 
ed on the Sunday to Brackenbury Court, his mas- 
ter’s seat in Lancashire. Mr, Brackenbury, who 
was shooting at the time over a remote Scotch 
moor, did not, however, receive the telegram till 
nearly twenty-four hours later, He was there- 





fore only just able, by dint of hard travelling, to 
eatch the French steamer which, then as now, left 
Marseilles for Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, 
and Naples every Thursday. From Genoa he 
posted straight on, without an hour’s delay, so 
reaching La Spezia on the Saturday about mid- 
day. 

“What news of my brother ?” 

He was out of the carriage, in the hall, and 
face to face with Lord Brackenbury’s valet at the 
foot of the stairs, before any one could run out to 
receive him. 

“No news, sir, I am sorry to say,” replied 
Prouting, white as a ghost, and shaking from 
head to foot. 

“Good God! 
him ?” 

A tall, dark, brown-bearded young man, dusty 
and travel-stained, he stood with his hand on the 
balustrade, looking from one to another of the 
faces fast gathering round him, and seeing no 
hope or comfort in any. ' 

“ Everything’s been done, sir, that can be done,” 
said Prouting. “The military has been all over 
the country.” 

“ And have discovered no trace ?” 

“None whatever, sir.” 

“Tt was last Saturday that you lost him ?” 

“ Last Saturday, sir—just a week to-day.” 

The young man looked bewildered—incredu- 
lous. He could not believe it. 

“Are you the landlord?” he said, turning to 
the elder Bernardo. “Show me to a private 
room, please; and you, Prouting, come up and 
tell me about it.” 

They went up to a sitting-room on the first 
floor—the same sitting-room that had been pre- 
pared for Lord Brackenbury. The elder Bernardo 
opened the shutters and let in the daylight; the 
younger followed with an armful of rugs and 
wraps. 

“That door opens into a bedroom, I suppose?” 
said Mr. Brackenbury, as Mr. Prouting helped 
him off with his overcoat. 

“ Ye—es, sir,” replied Prouting, hesitatingly. 
“But it’s locked. That’s the room my lord’s 
things are in. The magistrate of the place—him 
they call the Syndic—has the key.” 

Mr. Brackenbury stared at him confusedly, sat 
down, got up, walked to the window, came back 
again, looked utterly confounded and over- 
whelmed. 

The two Bernardi lingered a moment to see if 
the new-comer wanted anything. 

“Won’t you take something, sir, after your 
journey?” asked Prouting; “a cup of coffee, 
or” 

Mr. Brackenbury shook his head. 

“No, no,” he said. “Nothing now. 
hear about my brother.” 

With a weary sigh he dropped into a chair. 

The Bernardi left the room. The valet re- 
mained standing. 

“Now tell me all—everything—just as it hap- 
pened.” 

There was not much to tell: yet to tell that 
little, under the circumstances, was difficult. 
Prouting, however, did his best, beginning with 
the departure from Genoa, and ending with the 
night search in the ravine. 

“ And the country, you say, has been scoured 
in every direction ?” 

“They do say, sir, there isn’t so much as a 
goat track for miles round that hasn’t been fol- 
lowed up, or a village where inquiries haven’t 
been made.” 

“And what is the general impression? Do 
the authorities seem to think he has been mur- 
dered ?” 

“Nobody knows what to think, sir.” 

“No, but they suspect? they fear? Poor Cuth- 
bert! Good God !—poor Cuthbert !” 

And Mr. Brackenbury, with a groan, leaned his 
elbow on the table, and his head upon his hand. 

“T saw something in a French paper yesterday 
about the diamonds—what does it mean?” he 
asked, presently. 

“My lord made a purchase of jewels, sir, at 
Genoa; a very large purchase, so they say— 
something like thirty thousand pounds.” 

“Yes, yes—I know he thought of buying them. 
Where are they ?” 

“The diamonds, sir ?”’ 

Mr. Brackenbury nodded. 

“ My lord had them in his travelling belt.” 

“In his travelling belt? On his person? Do 
you mean to tell me he had the diamonds actual- 
ly upon him when he left the carriage ?” 

“ Indeed, sir, I am sorry to say he had.” 

“ Merciful Heaven !—and yet it seems scarcely 
credible. They would not go into so small a 
compass.” 

Mr. Prouting explained how his lordship had 
caused the jewels to be broken up, and how, be- 
ing only loose stones, the diamonds took up very 
little space. 

“You saw them yourself, Prouting ?” 

“T saw them, sir, when I took in my lord’s 
lemonade. They were lying on the table in three 
little heaps.” 

* And you are sure he put them in his belt ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I—I happened to see him put them 
in—quite accidentally.” 

Mr. Brackenbury pushed his chair back sudden- 
ly, got up again, and walked restlessly to and fro. 

“ Where is the Syndic ?” he next asked. 

“Close by, sir—his office, that is to say; but 
he isn’t much there. His private house is a lit- 
tle ways out of the town.” 

“Take me to his office. If he is not there, I 
will go on to his private house.” 

Prouting fetched his hat and led the way. 

They met the Syndic at his bureau door, on 
the point of going home; but he turned back 
and led the way to his private room. 

Mr. Brackenbury begged to know what had 
been done in the way of search; and the Syndic 
—a voluble, self-important functionary—brought 
out his minute-book and a pile of correspondence, 
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and proceeded to show with what 2 «i and discre- 
tion, and at how large a cost, the investigation 
Here were copies of his 
own letters to the local authorities of various 
communes, and their replies to the same; a list 
of thirty-four domiciliary visits made in various 
mountain hamlets during the past week ; minutes 
of the examinations of suspected persons; ac- 
counts of sums expended in telegraphy, printing, 
gratifications to subordinates, and the like; be- 
sides various reports furnished by the officer of 
carbineers whose troop was employed in the 
search, 

Mr. Brackenbury listened till the Syndic had 
talked himself out of breath, and then said, very 
gravely: 

“Your investigations have been conducted on 
a wrong basis. Iam not surprised that you have 
failed.” 

The Syndic begged to know what better course 
sua Eecellenza could propose. 

“You tell me,” said Mr. Brackenbury, “ that 
no case of robbery with violence has occurred 
here for many years, and that the people of your 
district are well conducted and harmless, Why 
hold them answerable for my brother’s disap- 
pearance? Lord Brackenbury was assuredly not 
the first traveller who ever got out of his carriage 
on that road for exercise. It is a circumstance 
that must have happened every day. Why, then, 
should he be molested—he alone, after years of 
public safety? He had upon his person a trav- 
elling belt containing money and jewels ; but how 
should your villagers or fishermen know that ?” 

The Syndic stared. That the brother of the 
missing man should defend the people of his dis- 
trict was more than he could comprehend. 

“Tt seems to me,” continued Mr. Brackenbury, 
“that we should take Genoa for our point of de- 
parture. There must be persons in Genoa who 
knew that my brother bought the diamonds— 
who may have followed ‘him, waiting the first 
opportunity to obtain possession of them. They 
were bought, I understood, through some Geno- 
ese banking house—” 

“Through Ricciotto & Da Costa,” interrupted 
the Syndic. 

“And I learn now, from my brother’s servant, 
that these jewels were broken up by a workman 
in Lord Brackenbury’s employ. Where is that 
workman ?” 

The honest Syndic was confounded. He ad- 
mitted at once that “his Excellency’s” view of 
the case was worthy of consideration. 

“But,” he added, “given that a murder has 
been committed, what has become of the body ? 
We have not merely been searching for the as- 
sassins, but for their victim.” 

Despite the sweet subtlety of his mother-tongue, 
your well-educated Italian very often expresses 
himself with a brutal straightforwardness of 
which not even the most ignorant Frenchman, 
nor perhaps even the most ignorant “nglishman, 
would be capable. The worthy Syndic was quite 
unconscious of the horrible suggestiveness of his 
speech, but his hearer felt it like a stab. 

“You can not do better, Signor Sindico, than 
continue your search,” he said, with a shudder. 
“T will myself institute inquiries at Genoa.” 

Then Mr. Brackenbury asked for and received 
the key of the locked chamber, and, with a few 
parting instructions and civilities, went his way 
back to the Albergo Croce di Malta. He then 
took possession of his brother’s luggage, ordered 
fresh horses in an hour’s time, desired Prouting 
to be ready to accompany him, and sat down 
with a heavy heart to the luncheon which he had 
forgotten to order, but which had nevertheless 
been prepared for him. 

They had laid a letter beside his plate—the 
same letter that Prouting had fetched from the 
Poste Restante the night of Lord Brackenbury’s 
disappearance. He recognized his own hand- 
writing upon the envelope. It was a letter writ- 
ten in reply to one he had received from his 
brother nearly a fortnight ago. The sight of it 
almost choked him. 

By a little before 4 p.m. he was on the road 
again, bound for Genoa. When the carriage 
reached the spot at which Lord Brackenbury had 
alighted, he got out and walked some way back, 
examining the ground, and particularly noting 
the turn at which his brother was last seen. 
After this he pursued his journey without a mo- 
ment’s unnecessary delay, paying the postboys 
himself at the end of every stage, and urging on 
the new ones with feverish impatience. 

It was dark long before they reached the sum- 
mit of the Pass of Bracco, and nearly five o'clock 
in the morning when the carriage drew up at the 
door of the Hotel Feder. 

“Your signore can have his old rooms again,” 
said the waiter, whom the night porter had called 
up out of his bed. “They are just vacant.” 

Then, seeing a strange gentleman alight, he 
stared and said, 

“ How ?—it is not the same signore ?” 

But Prouting signed to him to be silent; and 
Mr. Brackenbury was, by a curious coincidence, 
shown into the very apartment that had been oc- 
cupied by his brother. 

It were needless to recount all that Mr. Brack- 
enbury did, and caused to be done, in further- 
ance of the one supreme object upon which his 
thoughts and energies were bent. He, at all 
events, spared neither time, money, nor health in 
pursuance of that object. Assisted by Signor 
Ricciotto, he secured the legal services of Signor 
Moro ; spurred on the police authorities ; procured 
the apprehension of Antonio Caffarelli; circu- 
lated handbills, printed in French, English, and 
Italian, giving an account of Lord Brackenbury’s 
disappearance, and offering a great reward for 
information of the missing nobleman ; telegraph- 
ed a description of the diamonds to’ London, 
Amsterdam, Marseilles, and Paris ; and dispatch- 
ed a couple of detectives to search the coast be- 
tween Genoa and Spezia. 

Antonio Caffarelli was promptly examined, and 
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as promptly released. He was found quietly at 
work in his own workshop at the top of a house 
in a small alley opening out from the Via de’ 
Orefici. He showed surprise, but no confusion; 
and bore himself throughout the examination 
with the posure of i He worked, 
it seemed, for various employers, all of whom 
gave him a good character; and he brought evi- 
dence to show that he had not been absent from 
his home, for more than an hour or two, either late- 
ly or at any time within the past two years. 

How Paulo Giovanelli and various other per- 
sons were suspected, interrogated, and dismiss- 
ed; how not only Genoa and London, but ev- 
ery European capital, rang with the story; how 
“The Extraordinary Case of Lord Brackenbury,” 
and his thirty thousand pounds’ worth of dia- 
monds, figured for weeks in every newspaper at 
home and abroad; how the interest of the sub- 
ject by-and-by died away, and even Mr. Bracken- 
bury’s passionate perseverance was worn out at 
last—are matters that need to be but briefly indi- 
cated. Enough that strictest search was made, 
and made in vain ; that days, weeks, months, went 
by, and left the mystery unsolved. 

Lord Brackenbury had disappeared as com- 
pletely as if the earth had opened and swallowed 
him. 





{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ANY conflicting accounts have been re- 

ceived of the recent attempt to destroy the 
Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, and of the 
Czar’s extraordinary escape. One story is that 
dinner had been delayed half an hour for the ar- 
rival of Prince Alexander of Hesse, that the Em- 
peror awaited him on the staircase, and that the 
two were on their way to his Majesty’s apart- 
ments when the explosion resounded through 
the palace; another story narrated how the 
Czar and Prince Alexander were so intent in 
discussing Bulgarian politics that the first an- 
nouncement that dinner was served was disre- 
garded, and that just as the servant returned to 
make a second announcement, a terrible detona- 
tion was heard, at which the Czar, who had risen 
to go to the dining-room, stopped short, but re- 
mained perfectly calm, and an hour later sat 
quietly down to dinner beside the great gap in 
the floor; a third account says that the Em- 
peror was with the Duchess of Edinburgh in the 
apartment next to the dining-room at the time 
of the explosion; and still another, that he hap- 
pened to be at the moment in the apartments of 
the Princess Dolgorouky. Ali which seems ab- 
solutely certain about that eventful time is that 
there was an explosion which culminated in the 
dining-room, and that the imperial family were 
in other parts of the palace, and escaped harm, 
although several persons were killed and many 
injured. Of course a most searching investiga- 
tion has been instituted, and some arrests have 
been made, which point to a discovery of the 
originators of the plot. 





Within a few weeks past several mere children, 
of ages varying from eight to twelve, have been 
found in suspicious places, away from their 
homes, at night, and have been brought before 
the city police court. Under the Piguet, 
of the magistrate, these boys have confessec 
that they belonged to a band of young burglars, 
who, under the direction ofan older companion, 
roamed around every night for the purpose of 
stealing. Such juvenile depravity seems the 
more dreadful because thr parents of these small 
robbers are respectable, and by no means poor. 
Of course these children were influenced and di- 
rected by older criminals; but what a lecson is 
such a development to all parents, who are in a 
large measure responsible for their children’s 
doings! Parents should always know whiere 
their boys—and girls also—are in the evening; 
should know what companions they have, what 
books they read; and whether poor or rich, it 
should be their aim to make home so pleasant 
and attractive that their children will not secret- 
ly wander away to seck companionship and 
amusement. 





At the American Art Gallery there is on exhi- 
bition a fine collection of American oil-paintings, 
over one hundred and fifty in number, which are 
well worthy careful study. The gallery itself— 
No. 6 East Twenty-third Street—is handsome, 
well lighted, and centrally located. 





In-October, 1880, a World’s Fair will be open- 
ed at Melbourne, Australia. All goods will be 
admitted free of duty, and exhibitors will not be 
obliged to pay for space in the exhibition build- 
ings. The exhibition will be open in the even- 
ing, and the American Department will probably 
be lighted with the electric light. 





Through the instrumentality of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
so-called ‘‘shepherd” of the Shepherd’s Fold 
was brought to trial for his treatment of the 
little ones under his charge. It did not take 
the jury long to decide that he had committed 
a misdemeanor worthy of punishment, and the 
judge sentenced him to one year’s imprison- 
ment and a fine of $250. 


The Helping Hand Association, in connection 
with the city missions of New York, is com- 
posed of benevolent Christian ladies, and was 
formed with the design of giving poor women 
sewing one day in the week, whereby they might 
earn needed garments at cost, and groceries at 
wholesale prices, During last winter 311 appli- 
cants were received into the society. The time 
thus employed by the women has rarely, if ever, 
interfered with their home duties, and in many 
instances the provisions and garments thus earn- 
ed have proved the principal support of whole 
families. 





Prince Demidoff’s fortune is known to be 
among the largest in Europe. It can not, there- 
fore, be want of money which induces him to 
sacrifice what has hitherto seemed the aim of his 
life—the collecting of treasures for the Villa Do- 
nato. The most wonderful specimens of human 
industry and art have been gathered there— 
paintings, carvings, chisellings in gold and sil- 
ver, ofevery date—almost everything that money 
could buy or taste discover. Not only the art 





treasures will be sold in March, but the wines 
—a rare collection, to which every vintage of 
the sunny South has been made to contribute 
for the past forty years. The ostensible reason 
—the one given by the prince himself for the 
strange step he is taking—is the intention of 
building for himself a more splendid palace than 
is possessed by any living sovereign, but the 
real reason of the sale is supposed to be found 
in the family disputes concerning the rightful 
possession by his heirs of the Villa Donato, and 
the prince hes determined to despoil the nut of 
its kernel, and only leave them the shell to quar- 
rel over. 





The fatality of recent London fogs is com- 
mented upon by the journals of the English 
metropolis. During a single week, not long 
ago, the returns of the Registrar-General for the 
London district showed that the number of 
deaths was nearly double the usual average; 
that is, as is stated, ‘‘ no less than one thousand 
seven hundred had died from the effects of the 
unusual fogs.’’ Bronchitis, congestion of the 
lungs, and other diseases of the respiratory or- 
gans caused this sad mortality, which prevailed 
more among the aged than the children, proba- 
bly because the latter were less exposed. 





As a specimen of unique style and vivid de- 
scription we commend the following : ‘‘Can you 
imagine some drifting cloud of evening crystal- 
lized in mystic 5 into that image of the 
Maker that we call humanity—pellucid, lit within 
with azure fire?’ We should mention that the 
writer is trying to describe a woman, and add, in 
the words of another, “If you can not imagine 
such a cloud, you may see the azure fire and 
things by simply eating a cold mince-pie before 
going to bed.’ 





The other day a little yf tem boy fell 
into the water at the foot of Roosevelt Street. 
A crowd gathered around, but no one dared to 
go into the water to help the child. Suddenly 
a young boot-black, who was polishing a gentle- 
man’s boots near by, left his customer, plunged 
into the water, and pulled the boy upon a raft 
of logs. The name of the brave rescuer is Jolin 
Higgins. 





Leading citizens of New York have issued an 
earnest appeal for aid to be given to the suffer- 
ing and homeless colored refugees in Kansas. 





An exchange thus libels—or is it a libel ?— 

woman’s dress : 
“ She wore a belted Ulster cloak, 

All buttoned down before ; 

A standing collar, and the tie, 
I think, was red she wore; 

A Derby hat sat on her nose; 
She carried a rattan ; 

And all who saw her couldn’t tell 
The lady from—a man.” 

Famines like that in Ireland, and some which 
have been far more serious, have been very fre- 
quent of late years. In 1869 absolute starvation 
destroyed many inhabitants of Finland; in 1871 
the well-remembered terrible famine prevailed, 
or rather commenced, in Northwestern China; 
Eastern Russia experienced a similar dearth of 
food in 18738, the result of a great drought; in 
consequence of the failure of the rice crop in 
Bengal in 1874, it is estimated that half a million 
of lives were lost; since then, in Bulgaria, Cash- 
mere, and Brazil, famine has raged; and now in 
Ireland, Silesia, and provinces of Persia, 





The electric light certainly attracts. Since it 
was introduced into the reading-room of the 
British Museum there has been such a constant 
crowd of readers that those in charge are almost 
overwhelmed. It is often impossible to secure 
a seat without much delay. 





Among Mrs. Dinah Maria Mulock Craik’s po- 
ems there is none prettier than “ Philip, my 
King.’”’ Few of those who read and are fond of 
this piece of verse know that the baby it glori- 
fies is now Mr. Philip Bourke Marston, the blind 
poet. He is Mrs. Craik’s godson. 





Sympathizing as we do with the little boys 
and girls who are expected to understand the 
hard words used to explain processes in arith- 
metic, and to apply rules with facility, we quote 
from the Detroit Hree Press, which puts it thus: 

“Several men were gathered at the door of 
a blacksmith’s shop on Cass Avenue the other 
morning, when a school-boy not over nine years 
of age came along, with tears in his eyes, and 
one of the group asked, 

‘** What's the matter, boy—fall down ?” 

**N-no, but [ve got a hard ’rithmetic lesson, 
and I expect to get l-licked,’ was the answer. 

“*Let me see; I used to be a king bee on 
fractions.’ 

“The man took the book, turned to the page, 
and read: 

“*Ruxe 1.—Find the least common multiple of the 
denominators of the fractions for the least common 
denominator. Divide this least common denomina- 
tor by each denominator, and multiply both terms of 
the fractions by the quotient obtained by each de- 
nominator.’ 

“He read the rule aloud, and asked if any one 
could understand it. All shook their heads, 
and he then continued: 

*** Well, now, I think I should go to work and 
discover the least uncommon agitator. I would 
then envole a parallel according to the intrinsic 
deviator, and punctuate the thermometer.’ 

***S8o0 would I!’ answered every man, in cho- 
rus, and one of them added, ‘I’ve worked ’em 
out that way a thousand times.’ 

“Not one of the men, all of whom were in 
business and had made money, could even un- 
derstand the working of the rule, much less 
work examples by it, and yet it was expected 
that a nine-year-old boy should go to the black- 
board and do every sum off-hand.”’ 





A little maid of eight years, living in Devon- 
shire, England, lately received the medal of the 
Royal Humane Society, with a handsome testi- 
monial relating the circumstances which led to 
the bestowment of it. One Sunday last Novem- 
ber, as she was returning from Sunday-school 
with her governess and a younger sister, the 

overness was suddenly taken with vertigo, and 
fell into a — pond which they were passing. 
The brave little girl instantly sent her younger 
sister to the keeper’s lodge for help, while she 
herself bent over the pond, and caught hold of 





the drowning governess. But in so doing she 
lost her balance, and fell into the water. She 
did not, however, lose her presence of mind, but 
retained her hold of the governess, and when 
she rose to the surface she caught with her oth- 
er hand some bushes on the edge of the pond. 
Thus the two remained for about five minutes, 
the child calling for help. When at last a pass- 
ing workman heard her, and helped them out of 
the water, the governess was partially iusensible, 
but the little girl seemed quite undisturbed by 
the adventure, 





A fair, commencing April 12, is announced by 
the ladies of the Aid Association of the Habne- 
mann Hospital. Its special object is to increase 
the fund for the establishment and support of 
free beds for the sick who are in ueed of treat- 
ment, and yet are unable to pay forit. A previous 
fair for the same purpose was very successful ; 
and as the enterprise is in charge of some of the 
most prominent ladies in the city, there is little 
doubt that the coming fair in April will meet 
the expectation of friends of the hospital. It 
will be held in Madison Square Garden. 





Ice? Yes, a large crop has been harvested in 
Maine. On the Kennebec River, in the vicinity 
of Hallowell, are the houses of many ice compa- 
nies and of some private parties. The “ice sea- 
son”’ has been unusually fine in Maine. 





Fourteenth Street is now one of the most live- 
ly thoroughfares for retail in New York city, 
and there are indications that before long Mad- 
ison Square will be like itin this respect. Busi- 
ness has moved up town rapidly within a few 
years past, but the elevated railways will have a 
tendency to extend fashionable shops through 
the cross-town streets. 





The recent death of Mr. James Lenox turns 
public attention afresh to the Lenox Library, 
which stands on Fifth Avenue, facing Central 
Park, and occupying the whole block between 
Seventieth and Seventy-first streets. This li- 
brary, which is its founder’s most noble monu- 
ment, is adapted to the wants of special stu- 
dents, the books being the result of many years’ 
collecting by one whose taste and wealth en- 
abled him to purchase the rarest and most unique 
copies in the world’s book market. The value 
of the building and its contents is estimated at 
about $2,000,000, and there is a permanent fund 
of about $250,000, Mr. Lenox was a man of great 
benevolence, but his charities were quietly and 
even secretly administered, so that few knew 
what benefits he conferred upon individuals. 
This method of doing good was entirely in ac- 
cordance with his general character—simple, re- 
tiring, unostentatious. Yet many of his chari- 
ties were too large to be concealed. He founded 
the Presbyterian Hospital—an institution which, 
notwithstanding its name, is not at all sectarian, 
a large proportion of the patients = vari- 
ous other denominations and beliefs. Mr. Len- 
ox lived a secluded life, and died at an advanced 
age, being nearly eighty. His funeral was strict- 
ly private, only the family and his most intimate 
friends being present. 








AMONG THE GYPSIES. 


‘eo series of illustrations on page 184 graph- 
ically depicts a variety of phases in the life 
of those strange people, the gypsies, who are to 
be found in every land under the sun, and who 
carry their peculiar manners and customs every- 
where with them, and remain aliens in the nations 
among which they dwell. Although a consider- 
able number have crossed the sea, they are still 
few in America in comparison with the Old World. 
They swarm in their quarters in Bohemia, and 
radiate thence among the various European coun- 
tries. Many are found in Spain and in Russia. 
They are very numerous in England, where they 
lead a nomadic existence, living in tents and vans, 
and supporting themselves by tinkering, fortune- 
telling, and picking up whatever falls in their 
way. Some, it is true, have settled homes, and 
lead reputable lives; a few are in good circum- 
stances, and even wealthy; but the great ma- 
jority are so ignorant and depraved as to be a 
terror to the neighborhoods they infest, and a 
nuisance to society. So numerous and dangerous 
a class have they become that public attention 
has earnestly occupied itself of late with devising 
means to reclaim them, and educate them to be 
useful members of the community. 

At the Social Science Congress recently held 
at Manchester, England, a deeply interesting pa- 
per was read by George Smith, of Coalville, pre- 
senting a forcible picture of the present life of the 
English gypsies, and suggesting means of improv- 
ing their condition. Mr. Smith says: 

“Owing to a superstitious regard and dislike 
the gypsies had toward the census, and in their 
endeavor to evade being taken, no correct num- 
ber has been arrived at, and it is only by guess- 
work and conjecture we can form any idea of 
the number of gypsies there are in this country. 
The census puts the number at between 4000 and 
5000. A gentleman who has lived and moved 
among them many years writes me to say that 
there can not be less than 2000 in the neighbor- 
hood of London, whose paradises are in the 
neighborhood of Wormwood Scrubs, Notting Hill 
Pottery, New Found Out, Kensal Green, Battersea, 
Dulwich Common, Lordship Lane, Mecham Com- 
mon, Barnes Common, Epping Forest, and like 
places. A gentleman told me some time since 
that he gave a tea to over 150 gypsies residing 
in the neighborhood of Kensal Green. A gypsy 
woman who has moved about all her life says 
she knows about 300 families in ten of the mid- 
land counties, Another gypsy, in another part 
of the country, tells me a similar story, and says 
the same proportion will be borne out all over 
the country. Of hawkers, auctioneers, showmen, 
and others who live in caravans with their fami- 
lies, there would be, at a rough calculation, not 
less than 2000 children; taking these things, 
along with others, and the number given in the 
census, it may be fairly assumed that I am under 
the mark when I state that there are not less than 





4000 gypsy men and women, and 10,000 to 15,000 
gypsy and other children, moving about the coun- 
try outside the educational laws and the pale of 
civilization. 

“Some few gypsies, who have arrived at what 
they consider the highest state of a respectable and 
civilized life, reside in houses, which in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred are in the lowest and most 
degraded part of the towns, among the scum and 
offscouring of all nations, and like locusts they 
leave a blight behind them wherever they have 
been. Others have their tents and vans, and 
there are many others who have tents only. A 
tent, as a rule, is about 7 feet 6 inches wide, 16 
feet long, and 4 feet 6 inches high at the top. 
They are covered with pieces of old cloth, sack- 
ing, etc., to keep the rain and snow out ; the open- 
ing to allow the gypsies to go in and out of their 
tent is covered with a kind of coverlet. The fire 
by which they cook their meals is placed in a 
kind of tin bucket pierced with holes, and stands 
on the damp ground. Some of the smoke or sul- 
phur arising from the sticks or coke finds its way 
through an opening at the top of the tent about 
two feet in diameter. The other part of the smoke 
helps to keep their faces and hands the proper 
gypsy color. Their beds consist of a layer of 
straw upon the damp ground, covered with a sack 
or sheet, as the case may be. An old soap-box 
or tea-chest serves as a chest of drawers, draw- 
ing-room table, and clothes-box. In these places 
children are born, live, and die; men, women, 
grown-up sons and daughters, lie huddled togeth- 
er in such a state as would shock the modesty of 
South African savages, to whom we send mission- 
aries to show them the blessings of Christianity. 
As in other cases where idleness and filth abound, 
what little washing they do is generally done on 
the Saturday afternoons; but this is a business 
they do not indulge in too often. They are not 
overdone with cooking utensils, and the knives 
and forks they principally use are of the kind 
Adam used, and sensitive when applied to hot 
water. They take their meals and do their wash- 
ing squatting upon the ground like tailors and 
Zulus. Lying, begging, thieving, cheating, and 
every other abominable low cunning vice which 
craft backed by ignorance and idleness can devise, 
they practice. In some instances these things 
are carried out to such a pitch as to render them 
more like imbeciles than human beings endowed 
with reason. Chair-mending, tinkering, and hawk- 
ing are in many instances used only as a ‘ blind,’ 
while the women and children go about the coun- 
try begging and fortune-telling, bringing to their 
heathenish tents sufficient to keep the family. 
The poor women are the slaves and tools for the 
whole family, and can be seen very often with a 
child upon their backs, another in their arms, and 
a basket by their side. Upon the shoulders of 
the women rests the responsibility of providing 
for the herds of ditch-dwelling heathens. Many 
of the women enjoy their short pipes quite as 
much as the men. 

“ Judging from the conversations I have had with 
the gypsies in various parts of the country, not 
more than half living as men and wives are mar- 
ried. No form or ceremony has been gone 
through, not even ‘jumping the broomstick,’ 
as has been reported of them; and taking the 
words of a respectable gypsy woman, ‘They go 
together, take each other’s word, and there is an 
end of it.’ I am also assured by Levi Boswell, a 
real respectable gypsy, and a Mrs. Eastwood, a 
Christian woman and a gypsy, who preaches oc- 
casionally, that not half the gypsies who are living 
as men and wives are married. When once a 
gypsy woman has become much immolated, she be- 
comes fearful, and, as one said to me a few days 
since, ‘ We are either like devils or like lambs.’ 
In case of some of the adult gypsies living on the 
outskirts of London an improvement has taken 
place. There are some good among them, as with 
others. A gypsy in Wales has built himself a 
house at the cost of £600. Considerable difficul- 
ty is experienced sometimes in finding them out, 
as many of the women go by two names; but in 
vain do I look for any improvement among the 
children, Owing to the act relating to peddlers 
and hawkers prohibiting the granting of licenses 
for hawking to youths of both sexes under seven- 
teen, and the education acts not being sufficiently 
strong to lay hold of their dirty, idle, travelling 
tribes to educate them—except in rare cases— 
they are allowed to skulk about in ignorance and 
evil training, without being taught how to get an 
honest living. No ray of hope enters their breast ; 
their highest ambition is to live and loll about so 
long as the food comes—no matter by whom or how 
it comes, so that they get it. In many instances 
they live like pigs, and die like dogs. The real 
old-fashioned gypsy has become lewd and demor- 
alized—if such a thing could be—by allowing his 
sons and daughters to mix up with the scamps, 
vagabonds, ‘rodneys,’ and jail-birds who now 
and then take their flight from the stone cup, and 
settle among them as they are camping on the 
ditch banks. The consequence is, our lanes are 
becoming infested with a lot of dirty, ignorant 
gypsies, who, with their tribes of squalid children, 
have been encouraged by servant-girls and farm- 
ers, by supplying their wants with eggs, bacon, 
milk, potatoes—the men helping themselves to 
game—to locate in the neighborhood until they 
have received the tip from the farmer to pass on 
to his neighbors. Children born under such cir 
cumstances, unless taken hold of by the state, will 
turn out to be a class of most dangerous char- 
acters. Very much, up to the present, the wants 
of the women and children have been supplied 
through gulling the large-hearted and liberal- 
minded they have been brought in contact with, 
and the result has been that but few of the real 
gypsies have found their way into jails. This is 
a redeeming feature in their character. Probably 
their offenses may have been winked at by the 
farmers and others who do not like the idea of 
having their stacks fired and property destroyed, 
and have given the gypsies a wide berth. 
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“ Gypsies, as a rule, hnve very large families ; 
generally between eight and sixteen children are 
born in their tents. Owing to their exposure to 
the damp and cold ground, they suffer much from 
chest and throat complaints. Large numbers of 
the children die young, before they are ‘ broken 
in.’ And it is a ‘ breaking in’ in a tremendous 
sense, fraught with fearful consequences. 

“ With regard to their education, the following 
eases, selected from different parts of the country, 
may be fairly taken as representative of the en- 
tire gypsy community. Boswell, a respectable 
gypsy, says he has had nine sons and daughters 
ix of whom are alive), and nineteen grandchil- 

ren, and none of them can read or write ; and he 
also thinks that about half the gypsy men and 
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AMONG THE GYPSIES. 


women living as husbands and wives are unmar- 
ried. Mrs. Simpson, a gypsy woman and a 
Christian, says she has six sons and daughters, 
and sixteen grandchildren, and only two can read 
and write a little. Mrs. Eastwood says she has 
nine brothers and sisters. Mr. Eastwood, a Chris- 
tian and a gypsy, has eight brothers and sisters ; 
many among them have large families, making a 
total of adults and children of almost fifty, of all 
ages, and there is scarcely one among them who 
can tell a letter or read a sentence. In addition 
to that number, they have between them from one 
hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty first 
and second cousins, among whom there will not be 
more than two who can read or write, and that but 
very little. Mr. Eastwood thinks this proportion 


will apply to other gypsies, and Mrs. Trayleer has 
six brothers and sisters, all gypsies, and not one 
can read or write. A gypsy woman, whose head- 
quarters are near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, has fifteen 
brothers and sisters, some of whom have large 
families. She herself has fifteen sons and daugh- 
ters, and some of whom are married. © But of the 
whole of these brothers and sisters, nieces, neph- 
ews, grandchildren, etc., numbering not tess than 
one hundred of all ages, not more than three or 
four can read or write, and that but very little. 
Mrs. Matthews has a family of seven children, 
nearly all grown up, and not one out of the whole 
of these can read or write, Thus it will be seen 
that I shall be under the mark when I state that 
not five per cent. of the gypsies, etc., travelling 
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7. Gypsy Camp. 8. Gypsies’ Supper. 


about the country {n tents and vans can either 
read or write; and I have not found one gypsy 
but thinks it would be a good thing if their 
tents and vans were registered, and the children 
compelled to go to school, and in fact, many of 
them are anxious for such a thing to be brought 
about. in the case of the brick-yard and canal- 
boat children, they were overworked as well as 
ignorant. Inthe case of the gypsy children, these 
children and road-side Arabs, for the want of edu- 
cation, ambition, animation, and push, are in- 
dulging in practices that are fast working their 
own destruction, and that of those they are brought 
in contact with, and a great deal of this may be 
roe at the door of flattery, twaddle, petting, and 
ear.” 
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A STORY OF THE DROWNED 
CITY. 

VN Y father held a post in the customs before 

1848, but in the summer of that year he 
threw up his office under the hated rule of Aus- 
tria, and joined his brother Hungarians in the 
“War of Independence.” He served as an offi- 
cer in the army, and gained some distinction by 
his bravery in the encounter at Nagy-Saérlo on 
the 19th of April, 1849. After this the Austrian 
garrison hastily evacuated the Hungarian capi- 
tal, and along with General Aulich and the victo- 


rious troops my father was for a while quartered 
at Buda-Pesth. He was very glad of this personal- 

















SZEGEDIN BEFORE 
ly, for his young wife was there, and they had 
not met for many months. My parents had two 
boys already, but I was not born till later. The 
gleam of brightness in public affairs was very 
shortly succeeded by the deepest gloom, which 
also threw its shadow on my parents’ fate. Those 
few days they spent together at Buda-Pesth were: 
destined to be their last: meeting for many a long 
year. My father’s regiment was ordered to Up- 
per Hungary, and in those unsettled times it was 
thought best that my mother should return to 
her own relations at Szegedin—a town in the 
midst of the great plain. Her father owned a 
large flour mill there, and was a well-to-do man. 
I am not going to recount the sad story of our 





SZEGEDIN AFTER THE DISASTER 








THE INUNDATION. 


final defeat, when poor Hungary lay crushed be- 
neath the united force of Russia and Austria ; 
it brings a bitter taste to the mouth and an ach- 
ing in one’s heart. Moreover, it is best in this 
world to set one’s face forward to the future; the 
past is past. 

After the capitulation at Vilagos, my father, 
like hundreds of others, was condemned to death ; 
but while more illustrious patriots suffered, his 
very obscurity, perhaps, saved him. They com- 
muted his sentence to imprisonment for life in a 
fortress, and he passed three years in this living 
tomb. Time went on, and they gave him his lib- 
erty—the liberty of an exile: My father then 
went over to America, and gained his living as 















an accountant in the city of New York, but he 
never made money enough to send over for his 
family to join him. When he had saved a little 
something, he was sure to lose it again in specu- 
lation. My father was a man ready to tell others 
how best to sell their wares at market, but he 
always just missed his own time of day. I fancy 
he had too many ideas working at once, some be- 
ing overripe, the others not come to the gather- 
ing, yet all found in the same basket. 

This was a sad time for my poor mother. She 
had come to her parents’ house with her two 
boys, and very little, except her expectations of 
another little one. In December, 1849, I came 
into this inconvenient world, without a pretext 
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of an excuse for my appearance. Were there 
not boys enough in the house already? I sup- 
pose I was one too many. Now I do not want 
to lift up my voice against the eternal justice 
of things, but without being able to read the an- 
swer to the riddle of life, it does seem queer 
that we should be shoved into the scramble with- 
out as much as “ By your leave,” or “ With your 
leave.” 

Could I have made a natural selection of my 
relations, I would have declined my grandmother 
—a shrewd, hard-headed old woman, forever driv- 
ing thrifty maxims into one like nails. She led us 
all a worrying life, but she was worse with me than 
any of them, partly because I was my mother’s 
pet, and partly because of the fact of my exist- 
ence. The grandmother spoke roughly, too, of 
my father at times, and blamed him for mixing 
himself up with politics—as if people with fam- 
ilies should not have political opinions. The fact 
is, patriotism is apt to cool down a bit, like the 
pot when it is off the fire, and the old miller and 
his thrifty wife were regular trimmers. 

The days of my childhood jolted along not 
altogether unhappily, for I lived, as children oft- 
en do, a sort of dream life, when not absolutely 
subject to the gimlet glance of my grandmother. 
I used to steal away from the house, and spend 
hours together by the banks of the Theiss. 
Sometimes Toth Jozsef* was my companion. He 
was an old hanger-on at the mill, almost past 
work ; but people were kind to him, for he was 
an honest fellow, and full of quaint humor and 
odd sayings. I listened, child-like, open-mouth- 
ed, to the folk-lore and the legends he had to tell. 
The old man imbued my young mind with a su- 
perstitious feeling for the river Theiss, and I came 
to think of its great waters as a power that had 
to be propitiated. I remember his saying that 
on no account must one lament the fate of any 
one who was drowned in the river. I suppose he 
had an idea that the Theiss claimed yearly a cer- 
tain number of victims. Jozsef was made very 
angry by the engineering works that were com- 
menced when I was a boy, with the object of 
regulating the Theiss. “No will come by 
meddling with the river,” said he. “Let alone 
the Theiss ; it knows its own way best. It is ill 
making straight that which God made crooked.” 
I have often thought since of old Jozsef’s words, 
and how in his instinctive ignorance he had stum- 
bled on a truth in nature. 

I had grown a big boy when at last my father 
received permission to return to Hungary. We 
were expecting him the following week, when my 
grandfather died suddenly : so the exile came, aft- 
er all, to a home of mourning. How mysterious 
are the ways of Providence! There was my 
grandmother, two years her husband’s senior, left 
hale and hearty, In this life we can not have the 
ordering of things. Iwas very sorry for my grand- 
father’s death, for he was very kind to us boys. 
He left a tidy little sum of money to each and all 
his children, and my mother’s money was invest- 
ed in some vineyards at TAllya, where the best 
Tokay wine is grown. My father had a fancy for 
country life, and thought he saw a way to making 
a fortune. We boys were delighted with the 
change, for we were wearied with the endless 
plain that stretched for miles and miles every- 
where round Szegedin, and a wild hilly country 
offered a thousand pleasures ; for were there not 
wild boars, and even bears, near our new home ? 

In due course of time my brothers left home, 
one to be a soldier, the other emigrated to the 
United States, my father having filled his mind 
with the idea that it was the best country to make 
your way in life. As the others had gone, my 
parents were anxious to keep me near them, and 
so I received my education at the Calvinist col- 
lege at Saros-Patak, a place about three hours 
from us. My father taught me English—in fact, 
we mostly spoke together in that language—hence 
I am able to write it well enough to make myself 
understood. He used to say, “It is the mother- 
tongue of freedom all the world over”; and my 
father got for my use, as well as his own, as many 
English and American books and newspapers as 
he could. Some years before he died he took to 
farming in addition to the vine gardens. We 
rented a good deal of land near Szerencs, where 
our railway station now is, so that I had plenty 
to do, without going to seek my fortunes else- 
where. 

My poor father died of the cholera epidemic 
in 1878; he was at Buda-Pesth at the time, visit- 
ing a brother of his, who was an architect. It 
was terribly sudden. The shock nearly killed my 
dear mother, but fortunately I was at hand to 
comfort. her. I was very glad now that I had 
not gone over to America, as I had sometimes 
wished to do, for youth is restless. My father 
was certainly a very remarkable man; he was 
full of new ideas, and I believe would have made 
his mark in the world if his early manhood had not 
been blighted by the cruel blast of political tyr- 
anny. Well for those who can begin life with 
fair play all round! 

Everything at home now devolved on me, and I 
had always a busy and often an anxious time. We 
lived a very quiet life at Tallya, except at the vin- 
tage, which was always a period of gayety. Some 
of our relations from Szegedin generally came up 
to stay with us; and it was at the vintage three 

ago that I fell in love with my cousin 
ted and as I soon found that she was like- 
minded, we two were soon betrothed, This seems 
& very short way of putting it, for I could write 
a whole volume about the first tender looks we 
east on each other, the shy words we spoke, and 
the love that was welling up’ in our hearts, till 
our lips met and confessed the truth ; but this is 
no love story; only the setting down of a few 
facts of what happened to us in a very eventful 
time. Irma is the daughter of my uncle Lajos, 
who succeeded to my grandfather's flour mills at 





* In Hungary the eurname is placed before the Chris- 
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Szegedin ; he would not hear of our marrying just 
yet, for affairs were not very prosperous: we 
had had several bad vintages in succession, and 
our maize crops had been deficient. Bad sea- 
sons are severely felt in Hungary, because when 
things are prosperous we spend lavishly, with- 
out taking thought of the “lean years” that come 
as sure as the tax-gatherer. 

Fortunately my mother liked Irma very much. 
She loved me so fondly herself that I was a little 
bit afraid that she would be jealous of the girl I 
gave my heart to, whoever she might be; but 
Irma’s own mother was dead, and so in her 
sweet way she won herself a daughter’s place in 
my mother’s breast: thus all went well with us 
in this way. 

The new year—the year 1879—had just com- 
menced, when it was arranged that my mother 
should: go to Szegedin, to stay some time with her 
brother, for the sake of being near a good doc- 
tor. She had not been well since last fall, and 
the winter had not been healthy. It had not 
been very cold, yet we had had a great deal of 
snow. The waters had been out for months over 
the low-lying lands where the Bodrogh falls into 
the Theiss, and it was remarked that the rivers 
generally were fuller than they were ever known to 
be in mid-winter. For several weeks the Féhn (a 
warm wind) had been blowing, and when March 
began it became suddenly quite warm. It was 
on the 5th of March—I remember the day quite 
well—that I received a letter calling me to Buda- 
Pesth on very pressing business. I was greatly 
put out at being obliged to leave home just then, 
for there were so many things wanting to be 
done on the farm, and, as father used to say, “It 
is the master’s eye that makes the grass grow.” 
I did not get away from Tallya till Friday, the 
7th, arriving in the evening at the capital; I put 
up with a friend who has a small house in the 
old fortress of Buda, overlooking the picturesque 
city of Pesth, situated on the opposite bank of 
the Danube. I remarked that the river was very 
full. “But,” said my friend, “it is the Theiss, 
not the Danube, that gives us anxiety this year. 
I suppose you have heard how alarming the last 
news is?” 

The fact is, I had not, for I had not seen the 
papers for two days, owing to the hurry of my 
departure, and the arrangements which had to 
be made. I now learned that the gravest anxie- 
ty was felt about the extent of the floods in the 
Theiss Valley, and sent a telegram at once to my 
uncle to inquire whether he felt any alarm him- 
self about the safety of Szegedin, adding a sug- 
gestion that my mother and Irma had perhaps 
better come away. Uncle Lajos, in reply, sent 
quite an angry message by telegram, saying the 
danger was over, for the waters were receding, 
and he wished people would not be such fools as 
to make a panic. 

With this assurance from head-quarters, I felt 
quieted, and went about my business, which 
proved more troublesome than I had expected, 
and likely to involve me in a lawsuit. On Satur- 
day evening I went up to Gran (a few stations 
on the line to Vienna) to see a friend there, 
whose advice I thought would be of service to 
me. I remained on with him till Sunday night, 
when I got back to Buda-Pesth, and learned that 
the waters had again risen at Szegedin. Matters 
were very serious, for it seems a dike had given 
way twenty miles up the river, and the whole dis- 
trict behind and above the town was inundated 
to the depth of several feet. This was a bad 
hearing, so I made up my mind to go off to Szeg- 
edin at once to see after my relatives; but on 
consulting the time-table I found I had missed 
the last train and must wait till morning. 

It was Monday, the 10th of March, when I left 
Buda-Pesth, the train only taking me as far as Fé- 
legyhaza, for beyond that place the line was re- 
ported “under water.” I could have gone by 
Temesvar, but it was a long way, and I hoped to 
get on quicker by means of a boat from Féleg- 
yhaza. I had heard there were several lying at 
the station, waiting to be taken to Szegedin. 
However, as it turned out, I lost much time in 
persuading the officials that it was performing a 
public service to take even one of these boats to 
its destination. Officialism in our part of the 
world does not understand emergencies : govern- 
ment ought to have a “ catastrophe bureau,” as 
hospitals have their “accident ward.” When at 
length I got the loan of the boat, it was a heavy, 
clumsy tub, too much for one pair of oars, and a 
man had to be found to go with me. Owing to 
various delays, it was already late in the after- 
noon when we got fairly off. A stiff breeze ruffled 
the surface of the water, which spread lake-like 
over thousands of acres of cultivated ground. 
We could trace the track of the submerged rail- 
way line to Szegedin by the telegraph posts, till 
distance rendered them invisible, and beyond, to- 
ward the setting sun, rose the towers and spires 
of the town. 

My companion was a stupid fellow, who, not- 
withstanding his assertions to the contrary, I 
really believe had never before had an oar in his 
hands. He fell backward so many times, in his 
awkward attempts at rowing, that I threatened 
at last to pitch him overboard if I saw his heels 
in the air again. After this he stuck to his seat 
somewhat better, but was almost as good as use- 
less, and I wasted a great deal of honest indigna- 
tion over the fellow. Our progress was slow to 
an exasperating degree. But—Heaven help us— 
what a scene it was! The water was spread over 
the whole country, sparing nothing. On our left 
the roofs of a submerged village appeared above 
the sea of trouble, and here and there the site of 
a lonely farm-house was marked by the little group 
of trees. What ruin! what desolation! 

It was time for us to get on, for the sun was 
setting, and at our present rate we had an hour’s 
work before us. Even with anxiety gnawing my 
heart, I could not help being conscious of the 
beauty of the scene: the boat seemed to cleave 
through a tremulons sea of molten gold, while the 





heavens above were glowing with crimson glory. 
These brilliant hues of coloring only lasted a 
short time: the sun dipped beneath the wave, 
and in a few moments the warm glow faded from 
sea and sky, and the gray shadow as of death it- 
self crept over the scene. Clouds gathered fast 
overhead, and a spat or two of rain fell on my 
face. The change was as rapid as it was complete. 
Night would soon be upon us, 

In approaching the town we had to pass over 
the railway. I could have touched the telegraph 
wires with my hand, proving how deeply the line 
was submerged. Close to the town itself we 
could see a long dark line stretching away as far 
as one could see in the fading light. This was 
in fact the embankment of the Alféld Railway, on 
the top of which the people of Szegedin were 
raising their last defense against the flood. 

Our boat here got so entangled with drift of 
all sorts that we had much ado to get on, and it 
was quite dark by the time we reached the em- 
bankment. We had no difficulty, however, in 
finding our way thither, for watch-fires were burn- 
ing along the whole line, and flaring torches 
guided the bands of workmen. As we came close 
up to the rampart, we found hundreds of people 
at work, building up higher and higher their last 
defense against the terrible waters, It was a 
most curious sight: the busy multitude were ply- 
ing to and fro, men wheeling barrows up the steep 
incline, women bringing up bundles of fagots, 
and even little children toddling along with their 
tiny pinafores filled with earth, 

Fastening the boat to one of the piles driven 
in to strengthen the embankment, I sought out 
an official into whose charge I could consign it, 
and I soon found the man I wanted. This done, 
I set off at once for the town, not without noting 
the terribly significant fact that the embankment 
had a drop of at least fifteen feet. I thought to 
myself, if the water breaks in, it must come with 
an awful rush; and I reflected that the greater 
part of the town was at an equally low level; but 
somehow I felt the disaster would be so great 
that surely it could not happen. I had a good 
way to walk, for my uncle’s house is quite the 
other side of the town—near the river, in short. 
Szegedin, be it observed, was threatened by the 
accumulated flood water behind the town, and 
not by the river. 

I was rather surprised at the town itself look- 
ing much as usual; gas lamps were burning in the 
streets, shops were open, and people were eating 
their suppers in the restaurants, Near the Varos- 
haz (Town-hall) there was some excitement. The 
place, it appeared, was crowded with people who 
had flocked in from the drowned villages. Poor 
people! they had got but a sorry ark of refuge. 

So anxious was I to reach my uncle’s that I 
hardly stopped to hear the news from the people 
in the streets, but ran on, arriving almost breath- 
less at the well-known corner, the familiar land- 
mark of my boyhood. The house had its gable 
end to the street, and the premises are entered 
by a large gate, admitting carts and carriages into 
an inner space, half garden, half court, and pret- 
ty enough, in summer, with boxes filled with ole- 
anders and other flowering shrubs. Passing in 
by the great gates, I came directly in sight of 
the unshuttered dining-room, which was lighted 
up, and there I saw my dear Irma moving briskly 


about; she was setting the table for supper, but’ 


paused on hearing the click of the gate. The 
next moment she met me on the door-step, hold- 
ing up her sweet face to be kissed, saying, “ Ob, 
dear Shandor,* I am so thankful you are come! 
Father thinks there is no danger, but we can 
not help being fearful lest the dike should give 
way as the others have done. What do you 
think ?” 

Without answering her question, I inquired for 
my mother, and found, to my great sorrow, that 
she was laid up with a very serious cold on her 
chest. The doctor said she must be kept in an 
even temperature, or he would not answer for the 
consequences. Here, then, was a complication of 
trouble. I had fully purposed to get her away 
out of Szegedin, and now she could not be moved. 
I kept my feelings of alarm and disappointment 
to myself, and spoke cheerfully as long as I staid 
by my mother’s bedside, but I was far from being 
at my ease. 

I shortly went down stairs again, for my uncle 
was now come in, and they were calling me to 
supper. I saw directly that he was very cross, 
and no sooner had I made a remark on the seri- 
ous state of affairs than he flew out at me. 

“Turks and Tartars! why the devil shouldn’t 
the dike hold back the flood!” cried my uncle, 
bringing down the handle of his knife with a 
thump on the table. “ What a chicken-hearted 
lot you are! I say Szegedin has never been flood- 
ed yet, and never will be. Bless me! the town 
has been threatened every spring these forty 
years, and pray has the flood ever touched the 
town? Of course it has not. There are engi- 
neers who talk and talk because they want to 
make a job, as if we had not taxes enough al- 
ready. What with telegrams and those confound- 
ed newspaper writers, we have no peace. They'd 
flood us out if they could for ten kreutzers, just 
to fill their d——d papers with pictures and 

ragraphs.” 

“But, my dear father, you can not deny that 
the flood is almost at our very doors,” said Irma, 

“Bless me! and suppose it is at our doors,” 
replied my uncle; “are people who have lived 
all their lives by the Theiss so afraid of half a 
foot of water in their cellars that they must howl 
every time the snow melts and the river gets a 
bit full?” 

“We have had an unusual winter,” I ventured 
to remark, 

“ Bosh !—nonsense !—like everything else you 
have got to say. Ihave heard every mortal year 
since I was born that the season was ‘unusual.’ 





* The name of Sandor is Hungarian for Alexander. 
It is spelled Shandor above because it is so pronounced. 





I tell you, weather is a very mixed affair here 
with us in Hungary—sometimes it is too wet and 
sometimes too dry—and that is what I am now, 
as dry as a limekiln. I say, Irma, bring us up 
a bottle of Shandor’s best Tokay—we’ll not let 
our hearts go down into our boots.” 

I noticed that my uncle, without waiting for 
the Tokay, filled his tumbler with red wine, and 
drank it down like milk. Now this was not his 
usual way, and I saw he was excited. I did not 
want to anger him: it is no good flying in the 
face of your father-in-law that is to be. 

I was running over the score of my ideas to 
find something to say rather soothing, when a 
knock with the knob of a stick on the outer door 
announced a visitor. It was Sattler Miklos, the 
tanner—a fine tall man, about fifty-five, wearing 
high boots and a braided coat, according to the 
old Hungarian fashion. Sattler was a red-hot 
Magyar, very careful about keeping up Magyar 
ways in every particular, the more so owing to 
the current belief that his ancestors were in re- 
ality Germans. The Hungarianized German will 
always swear he is a Magyar of the purest breed. 

“Right glad I am to see you, friend Miklos,” 
said my uncle, rising and bowing ceremoniously 
—a mode of salutation that the other repeated 
in the same courteous manner. They then shook 
hands, and Sattler was made to take a seat at the 
table. 

“Thank you, little one—no wine,” said he, 
putting his hand over the glass that Irma was 
about to fill. 

“Oh, but, uncle, you must have some wine,” 
cried Irma, gently insisting. “It is Tokay— 
Shandor’s Tokay.” 

Sattler was in no way related to us, but with 
old and intimate friends it is the custom for the 
youngsters to call them uncle or aunt. 

“Have your glass filled, friend Miklos,” cried 
my uncle, excitedly, “and let us drink to our 
good old river Theiss.” Whereupon there was 
a great clinking of glasses amongst us, “ Drink 
to the Theiss, I say, and wear not a fool’s face 
because frogs are croaking.” 

The tanner drank his wine, for it was good 
wine, fit for a king’s table, though I say it; but 
when he set down his glass he was very pale, 
and looked uncommonly grave. “This will be 
an anxious night,” said he, without addressing 
any one specially. 

“What is the last news from the dike?” I 
asked. 

“Not worse; the water has not risen for the 
last three hours. Some folks are throwing up 
their caps and crying out that the danger is past. 
I don’t feel so sure. You know, I suppose, that 
they have cut the dam higher up, to allow the 
flood waters to escape into the river ?” 

These remarks of Sattler’s opened a discussion 
about the blunders that had been made all the 
way round, He was a man who could set things 
before you as plain as a gate post; and he did 
not spare the authorities, who, he said, were up 
to the present moment quite unprepared if the 
dreaded disaster should really befall the town. 
He exposed also the capital mistakes of the 
Theiss regulation commission. My uncle dis- 
agreed with nearly every word that Sattler ut- 
tered. But we were accustomed to this sort 
of wordy disputes between the friends. Why 
they were such fast friends was almost a puzzle, 
for I don’t think they could ever be brought to 
agree about any mortal thing on which there 
could be two opinions. Yet either would have 
given his right arm for the other, and most 
nights, if Sattler did not look in upon us, my 
uncle would go round to him, let the weather be 
what it might. 

When my uncle was getting the worst of the 
argument, he would throw away his cigar and 
eall for his pipe—a cherry-stick pipe, three feet 
long, with an amber mouth-piece big enough for 
a rhinoceros to smoke. He now called for his 
pipe, and I took the opportunity of a move to 
slip away up stairs. When I had wished my 
mother “ good-night,” Irma beckoned me into an- 
other room to speak to her. She inquired anx- 
iously what I thought as to the safety of the 
town through the coming night. “For,” said 
she, “I am not convinced by what my father 
says as to there being no danger. I think there 
is danger, and I am sure Sattler Miklos fears the 
worst may happen even to-night.” 

“ On the contrary, Irma, he said the waters had 
not risen for the last three hours at the dike.” 

“ But a man who has just come into the kitch- 
en has told the cook that the waters are rising.” 

“One can not trust the rumors that are flying 
about,” I replied ; “I will go to the dike and see 
for myself. Get me a lantern, Irma dear, I will 
make a short-cut through the suburbs.” 

The lantern was soon brought, and taking it, I 
was about to sally forth without saying anything 
to my uncle, who was sure to ridicule the idea. I 
heard his voice still in vehement discussion with 
Sattler. On opening the front door, a keen wet 
blast gave me a slap in the face, and in the beam 
of light cast into the darkness by the unshutter- 
ed window I could see that fine particles of snow 
were falling. 

“Oh, Shandor, what a wretched night! You 
must have my father’s bunda,” said Irma, closing 
the door noiselessly, and speaking in a low voice. 

I was soon enveloped in the big fur-lined pele- 
rine. It was too big for me, for my uncle was a 
much taller man. Irma smiled a little at the 
droll figure I cut, telling me I looked like a great 
bear. On this I said that I should show I was a 
bear by giving her a hug; and so saying, I clasp- 
ed her in my t furry arms, and kissed again 
and again that dear little face that looked so pale 
with its mingled smiles and tears. I had tried all 
through to appear more light-hearted than I real- 
ly was. After slipping past the window, I found 
that the stones of the court were covered by a 
glare of ice. Such cold in the second week of 
March is almost unknown with us, and I thought 
directly how much this cold would add to the 
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sufferings of the poor if their small homes were 
invaded by the waters. 

I made my way through back lanes and through 
waste places, hardly meeting a soul, It was well 
I had a light, for there were deep pools of water 
to be avoided, and mud heaps not a few; the 
ground, in fact, was chawed up by the oozing ac- 
tion of the subterranean waters and the excessive 
rain-falls of the last few days. Getting at length 
to the dike, I found the same busy scene which 
had met my view some hours before. Night made 
no difference; there was no relaxation of the la- 
bor, and camp-fires and torches lit up the strange 
wild scene. I learned to my satisfaction that the 
defense against our cruel enemy was holding out 
well, and every hour added to the strength of the 
raised dike. Climbing up the bank of slippery 
mud, I got amongst the workers, and to the level 
of the black lake, whose agitated waters were 
beating ceaselessly against the dike, for the wind 
set that way. It was, indeed, a desperate strug- 
gle. Who should say how it would end? The 
official report was satisfactory in a negative sort 
of way; and with this small comfort I turned 
from the anxious scene. On the way home I 
overtook a friend, with whom I walked some dis- 
tance, and heard with dismay that the bridge of 
boats connecting the town with the opposite side 
of the river had been broken by the collision with 
a vessel cast from its moorings. This was a ter- 
rible aggravation of our danger, for Szegedin was 
actually now cut off from any communication with 
the surrounding country. They said the bridge 
would be repaired to-morrow, but in the mean 
time here we were in a trap. I confess I did not 
like it at all. How I wished that I had insisted 
on my mother and Irma leaving the place at the 
first alarm! Clearly it was now too late. 

When I got home Irma stole quietly out of my 
mother’s room to learn my news. The rest of 
the household were asleep. I could hear my un- 
cle snoring with monotonous regularity ; I could 
hear the tick-tack of the staircase clock. How 
quiet and assured all things seemed under this 
roof—so unlike the struggling, blustering scene I 
had left! 


(ro BE OCONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrEsPonDeENT. ] 


AVING carried to the point of intolerance 
the fashion which imposed wrappings to 
match the dress, the opposite course is now taken, 
and the coming spring will not accept a single one 
of these wrappings. Fashion offers but three al- 
ternatives—the black wrap, the wrap of broché 
cachemire with designs of different colors, and the 
India shawl, which is revived. Black wrappings 
will be made of plain India cachemire, very sup- 
ple, but with rather a coarse thread ; very few will 
be of black silk, and these only for pedestrians. 
As to wrappings designed solely for carriage wear, 
free scope may be given to fancy. Such wrap- 
pings will be made of figured satin of one or even 
of two colors, of damassé, and brocaded silks in 
all shades. The trimming will be principally of 
summer fur, which is the name given the bands 
made of feathers as light as marabout, in neutral 
and, I believe, natural tints—écru, brown, and 
seal shades. 

In regard to bonnets, fashion will be more in- 
dividual than ever. Elderly ladies will wear the 
Fanchon bonnet, the middle-aged will adopt the 
diadem shape, and the young will wear all known 
and unknown styles—the large brim without a 
visible crown; the large crown without a brim ; 
the bonnets which seem to have been thrice punch- 
ed in, once in the middle of the front, and once 
on each side; the depressed bonnets which bury 
the face in obscurity; and the elevated bonnets 
which menace the sky. 

As was previously announced, there are some 
polonaises in preparation, but not exactly like 
those which we have known. Those of which I 
speak form part of a costume, which must be 
described in order to be understood. It consists 
of a short round skirt made of India cachemire 
nearly of an écru shade; the front breadth only 
is covered with narrow pleated flounces of the 
same material, on which a band of light olive 
satin is set almost half way from the bottom. 
The polonaise, opening so as to disclose the whole 
front breadth of the skirt, is made of the same 
material, and is trimmed two inches from its edge 
with a flat bias fold of similar satin. The polo- 
naise is caught back, and draped slightly en panzer 
on each side, but the ends border the front breadth 
of the skirt. In the back the polonaise is draped 
in three stories; in other words, it forms three 
poufs, one above another, 

As times have completely changed, and we now 
wait until spring for our réunions and dancing, 
it is appropriate to mention the embroideries of 
white beads, which are nearly as pretty as real 
pearls, on dresses of crépe lisse, Chambéry gauze, 
and white silk grenadine. These embroideries 
represent the grand success of the fashionable 
season which is just opening. White bead em- 
broidery also trims the white silk shoes which 
accompany toilettes of this description. 

There are also in preparation for the spring, in 
the guise of very elegant wrappings, satin jackets 
embroidered with silk. When the satin is black, 
and the embroidery also in black, these jackets 
may be worn for walking; otherwise they are 
solely adapted for the carriage. 

White petticoats are entirely abandoned, and 
there are in preparation for the coming season 
petticoats of black foulard or Surah, trimmed 
with narrow flounces which are edged with white 
lace, or else with lace embroidered with silk or 
wool in red, rose, blue, or orange. In a word, 
embroidery is invading all domains, and only 
awaits the spring to blossom in full splendor— 
embroidery in silk or chenille, mixed with beads, 
embroidery entirely of beads, in various colors, 
or of one color only, 





Fashion has une caprices, of which it 
is often predicted that they will last but a day, 
but sometimes the result is quite contrary. Such 
is the case with the point d’esprit net (net with 
very small dots), which for several months past 
has maintained its favor, and will furnish the 
elements of many a toilette for the spring balls. 
It has been used during the winter for lingerie, 
and will be employed for bonnets designed for 
the fine-weather season. It is made up in long 
searfs, in which ladies—and above all young girls 
—wrap their head and shoulders when going to 
balls and theatres (especially when returning), 
fastening them with touffes of roses attached to 
large brooch-pins. 

For spring toilettes Aabits will still predomi- 
nate, but they wili be very varied in their compo- 
sition. Frequently the fronts of these habits 
will be prolonged in such a fashion as to frame 
the front of the skirt, while the back alone will 
be in coat shape. Sometimes, on the contrary, 
the fronts only will be in habit shape, and the 
back will fall in several poufs, one above another. 
In all these combinations mixtures will play a 
great rdle, not merely the timid mixture contenting 
itself with the combination of figured with plain 
goods, the latter of the same color as the ground 
of the figured stuff, but the audacious mixture 
combining two solid colors in decided contrast, 
harmonized by means of some figured goods. 
For instance, in a dress of this description the 
front breadth of the skirt is made of one color, 
the ends of the over-skirt are of figured goods, 
and the back breadths are of plain material of a 
color contrasting with that of the front breadth. 
The corsage is made to match the back breadths, 
but with a plastron of the same material as that 
of the front breadth of the skirt. Sometimes, 
too, the habit is slashed in the middle of the 
back, and cut square in front, and the sides only 
are prolonged considerably to drape the skirt, 
catching it back. Between these two prolonged 
sides the skirt forms a pouf from top to bottom, 
which fills the slit in the habit. The habit should 
be made of figured goods on a plain skirt, but the 
skirt should always show some trimming of the 
same material as that of the habit. Moreover, 
some habits are made so that they may be worn 
with almost any skirt. These are made of dark 
figured goods. 

A great number of fichus, jabots, cravat bows, 
etc., of a pale sulphur tinge will be worn. This 
tint will be given to net as well as to lace, and 
will be used for all the purposes which I have 
just mentioned, and also for dressy bonnets for 
the demi-saison and for evening bonnets. Among 
the pretty new devices note should be made of 
the lace made of fine chenille in all imaginable 
shades, and used for trimming the rich dresses 
of the present season, as well as straw bonnets 
for the summer. Spring bonnets will be made 
of shirred faille (these are in the capote shape 
worn by babies), and will be trimmed either with 
point d’esprit net or sulphur net, according to the 
shade of the faille. In place of small bouquets 
there are seen many small birds on cravat bows 
for high-necked dresses, as well as on the lace 
trimming which borders the neck of dresses 
opening square or heart-shape. For young girls 
there are (and above all will continue to be made) 
numerous toques of black straw entirely covered 
with the feathers and wings of a bird, the head 
of which is turned back, and forms the trimming: 
that is to say, the bird is reconstructed, so to 
speak, and, covering the entire toque, appears to 
be the direct coiffure of the wearer. This is bi- 
zarre, and, when well made, is not ugly. Some- 
times the bird holds in its beak either a small 
bunch of cherries or two golden balls suspended 
from chains of unequal length. Metal orna- 
ments will be largely used for bonnets. 

EmmMetine Raymonp. 





GREEN VARNISH FOR METAL- 
LIC OBJECTS. 


GREEN varnish for metallic objects, which 

is said not to lose color in the light, may be 
prepared by precipitating a saturated solution of 
finely powdered sandarac or mastic in strong pot- 
ash lye, after diluting it with water, by copper 
sulphate or copper acetate, and then dissolving 
the washed and dried green precipitate in oil of 
turpentine, 








VARIATION IN QUALITY OF 
PURE MILK. 


EICHARDT, of Jena, remarks that water 
alone is almost invariably used for the adul- 
teration of milk. Only indifferent or slightly al- 
kaline substances can be added to it without de- 
composing it, and the latter soon become apparent 
to the taste. The comparatively rare admixture 
of flour or stareh with skimmed milk, or with 
milk to imitate cream, can easily be detected by 
the iodine reaction (although it is sometimes ob- 
scured), or by microscopic examination. Addition 
of brains, etc., occasionally attempted, can only 
be detected by careful chemical examination. But 
since the specific gravity of pure milk only varies 
between 1.018 and 1.045, being generally about 
1.04, and it is hardly probable that only two to 
five per cent. of water will be added in any case, 
but rather twenty-five per cent., the areometer af- 
fords a ready practical means for testing milk in 
this particular. In the graduation of the lactom- 
eter, allowing from 17 to 25 degrees as the limits for 
pure milk, the variation in specific gravity of dif- 
ferent samples is sufficiently allowed for, but 
within these limits the variation of specific grav- 
ity for different breeds, and under variation of 
feeding, is very marked. Five samples of un- 
adulterated milk, recently examined, showed very 
wide differences in this respect within the scale 
of purity, and chemical analysis showed a corre- 
sponding difference in the amount of butter, case- 
ine, and milk-sugar, and the lowest specific gravity 





was repeatedly noticed in the milk of the same 
breed. Calculation at a quart per day for one 
year shows such a decided loss in the above in- 
gredients in such samples that it would seem ad- 
visable, where there is opportunity for selection, 
to test milk with the areometer even if it is per- 
fectly pure. 





A CONTROVERSY WITH CUPID. 


“P ITTLE wretch! Ihatehim. We have never 

had a moment’s peace since he took pos- 
session of this house,” declared Polly Patten, with 
a stamp of her foot. 

The “he” referred to was not, as might be 
supposed, a tramp or a sheriff’s officer, not even 
a poor relation, or an Irish butler, or a heathen 
Chinee. Not atall. The object of Polly’s wrath 
was a personage lifted up, as it would seem, by 
virtue of his position, above humen criticism as 
above human rules, a myth, an unknown entity 
—no other, in fact, than the little god Cupid him- 
self. He and his machinations had of late wrought 
changes—woful ones, Polly thought—in the con- 
stitution of the Patten family ; and to her imagi- 
nation represented all manner of discomfort and 
discomfiture, the alteration of plans, the blight 
of hopes—innovations and cross-purposes with- 
out end. She felt toward him a good, honest, 
hearty hostility, as one may toward an opponent 
of flesh and blood, as she sat in her bedroom, in- 
veighing upon the subject to her special friend 
Susan Gilmore, who was perched beside her on 
the broad window-sill. 

“Qh, it’s all very well to laugh,” she went on; 
“but just wait till you try it yourself. All last 
year was given up, you know, to marrying Helen. 
Her trousseau, and her presents, and her furnish- 
ing—nothing else was thought of or spoken of 
for twelve long months. The house was choked 
with her things. We all worked our fingers to 
the bone. Nobody could turn round without 
finding a woman and a sewing-machine at his 
back. We never even pretended to hear our- 
selves speak. Well, just as it was all over, and 
Helen comfortably off our minds, Lizzie must 
needs set up a lover and a long engagement— 
John Shaw, too, of all persons! Now I may be 
dull, but in the name of common-sense why John 
Shaw, of all men in the world ?” 

“ Lizzie knows, I presume.” 

“Well, perhaps she does; still, it is provok- 
ing. Every morning of his life John Shaw looks 
in for half an hour on his way down town. He 
and Lizzie absorb the parlor, of course. That is 
all right, no doubt; but, as it happens, that par- 
ticular half hour is precisely the one which I 
used always to take to tidy up the flowers, water 
and trim, fill the vases, and make the room nice 
for the day, and the want of it puts me out dread- 
fully. I sit and twirl my thumbs, and scold to 
mother, and she never will agree with me. ‘ Loy- 
ers are privileged,’ she says.” 

“Of course they are. Don’t be a spoil-sport, 
Polly. It’s their turn now. Yours will come.” 

“Never! But there’s more behind. What do 
you say to Eunice’s indulging in an engagement 
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“Not really ?” 

“Very really indeed. John Norman is the 
happy man this time. Two Johns, you observe, 
by way of making the confusion greater. So they 
sit in the dining-room every evening, while Lizzie 
and her John occupy the parlor.” 

“ And where do the rest of you sit ?” 

“Echo answers. We sit wherever we may. 
Mother takes her mending-basket up stairs, and 
has a student-lamp on the round table in the up- 
per entry. Papa shuts himself up in that dread- 
ful little close ‘den’ of his, or goes to the office. 
I observe that he has business there of evenings 
much oftener than formerly—because there is no 
comfortable place for him at home, no doubt. 
Jim makes a point of being out. As for Amy 
and me, we sit on the back stairs, or in the 
butler’s pantry, or any other odd corner which 
nobody else wants.” Polly laughed, but there 
were tears in her brown eyes, and a very muti- 
nous look about the pretty mouth, which John 
Norman, while in process of “ sampling the fam- 
ily,” to borrow Polly’s own phrase, had once liken- 
ed to beautiful Evelyn Hope’s, of the true “ ge- 
ranium red.” 

“ As if all this wasn’t enough,” she went on 
presently, with a half giggle, half sob, “here is 
a letter come to-day from Fanny Allen—our cous- 
in, you know—and she is engaged too; and she 
proposes to make us a visit, and her young man 
means to ‘ drop along,’ forsooth, while she is here. 
Now where are they to sit? I can’t imagine, un- 
less they take the air-chamber of the furnace. 
The front steps are quite too cold at this time 
of the year. Or I might have the trunk-room 
cleared out for them; I hadn’t thought of that 
before.” 

“Polly, you are ridiculous. Your cousin will 
manage all that for herself—see if she doesn’t. 
They will take walks, or something.” 

“Oh, if they only would! If the whole lot of 
them would ‘take walks,’ and keep on walking, 
and never walk this way, how comfortable it 
would be! Sue, you are abominably tolerant 
about such matters. That miserable Cupid! I 
wish I could hold his wings in the candle and 
burn them off. He never flies but to do mis- 
chief somewhere. How peaceful and happy 
we all were together before this sort of thing 
began !” 

“Take care; he will hear you, and he’s a re- 
vengeful creature. I believe him to be the orig- 
inal ‘little pitcher with long ears,’” laughed Su- 
san. 

“T don’t care if he does hear me,” asserted 
Polly, defiantly. 

Has Cupid ears? Certain it is that matters 
grew worse rather than better for Polly from 
that day forward. Fanny Allen came, and in due 
time her lover, according to programme, and with 
the latter a cousin, Mr, Othniel Oliphant, a suc- 





cessful merchant, just home from China for a 
brief visit. His return was not purely for busi- 
ness purposes. Mr. Oliphant was on the look-out 
for a wife; and with the prorpt decision of a 
mercantile man, he elected Polly Patten for that 
position on a two days’ acquaintance. A firm be- 
liever in the faith that “faint heart never won 
fair lady,” and “nothing venture, nothing have,” 
he offered himself at the end of the week, and 
quite undiscouraged by Polly’s dismayed “no,” 
sat resolutely down and traced his parallels, re- 
solved to gain by siege what he had failed to win 
at a coup by assault. This complication set the 
seal to Polly’s discontents. 

“For just imagine what a state of things it 
makes,” she told her confidante Sue. “There 
they sit—the three sets of ninnies—one in the 
parlor, one in the dining-room, one in the ‘ den,’ 
from which poor papa is turned out bag and bag- 
gage; and there is that abominable 0! O! (never 
did man have such suitable initials) looming like 
doom or a thunder-storm all day long, determined 
to get me by myself, and ‘cultivate my acquaint- 
ance.’ How can he make me care for him, he 
says, if he never has the chance to see me alone ? 
As if I wanted to see him or care for him either! 
It is the most embarrassing, abominable condi- 
tion of affairs. I seriously meditate running 
away to teach school—or something. Home is 
growing unbearable.” 

“Why do you dislike Mr. Oliphant so much ? 
He seems to me very pleasant—” 

“Sue! When he teases the life outof me! I 
declare she is blushing. Are you turning traitor 
too ?” 

“Not in the least—I don’t know what you 
mean, that is. What I wanted to tell you was 
that we’re going to have a young man of our own 
also. My brother Jack is coming home next 
week.” 

“ How coherent! I declare, Sue, you make me 
suspect something. Jack? He’s the one who’s 
been so long in Germany. Well, I hope you'll 
enjoy him; but pray keep him to yourselves. 
I’ve had enough of young men, Johns especially. 
I never want to see one again as long as I live 
—lI think. Gracious! there’s that tiresome 0. 0. 
strolling up and down in hopes of catching me as 
I come out. I declare it is unendurable. Good- 
by, Sue. I’m going home by the back door, if 
you don’t mind.” And catching up her bonnet, 
Polly vanished, while Susan Gilmore, with a guilty 
look in her eyes, and a pair of red, red cheeks, 
tied hers on, and issuing sedately from the front 
door, encountered Mr. Oliphant, and presently, 
under his escort, walked up the street. “ After 
all,” she thought to herself, “if Polly can’t like 
him, and doesn’t want him, why not?’ Why 
not, indeed? It was unanswerable. 

Another fortnight passed. Cousin Fanny and 
her fiancé went away, but O. O. still lingered. 
Polly gave an exclamation of despairing disgust 
when she learned his intention; but, after all, he 
did not prove the nuisance she had feared. He 
had other friends in town by this time, other en- 
gagements, and did not haunt the Pattens’ house 
every day, and all day long, as at first. Polly 
heard of him often at the Gilmores’, She saw 
little of Sue in those days: Sue was occupied with 
her brother, just returned after his long absence. 
Mindful of Polly’s interdict, perhaps, she was in 
no haste to present him to her friend—a fact which 
Polly was disposed to resent, when, a full week 
after his arrival, she was at last brought face to 
face with him. She liked John Gilmore at once. 
He was quite different from the other Johns, and 
not at all formidable, Polly thought—tall and 
spare, quiet in speech and shy in manner, wear- 
ing spectacles, too, but altogether very “nice.” 
What a myriad of diverse meanings may be in- 
cluded in that word, beloved of girls, “nice” ! 

In John Gilmore’s case it meant that he did 
not talk nonsense to Polly, and yet that he 
seemed to like the nonsense she talked; at least 
he brightened under it always, and it made him 
laugh. He never bored her with sense and long 
explanations, but she was never in his company 
without finding herself afterward thinking about 
things which he had said, and looking up little 
points of information suggested by his talk. He 
was so kind-hearted, too—always so kind! He 
didn’t sneer at her diatribes against love und 
lovers; and he seemed to understand and be a 
little sorry for her, left out in the cold, solitary~ 
in the midst of the sisterly circle once so one in 
interest and so closely united. Here was a gen- 
uine friend at last, she reflected—a friend of her 
own; and comforted thereby for her losses, she 
grew a little more tolerant of the happiness of 
other people; and even when, a little later, a great 
wave of surprises and sudden changes broke over 
the home and all in it, still the tolerance con- 
tinued. 

For, first, John Norman had a partnership of- 
fered him in South America, and he and Eunice 
had to be got ready at two months’ notice to sail 
to their new home, And while Polly was toiling 
over the hurried preparation which was all that 
time made possible, Susan Gilmore, her one spe- 
cial friend, called one morning, and with a burst 
of emotion quite unwonted in the staid Sue, con- 
fided the fact that she was engaged—engaged to 
0. 0., who was the loveliest, dearest man that 
ever was, though Polly had been so unkind as 
not to find it out—a fact she (Sue) was very glad 
of now—and they were to be married in six 
weeks, and sail for China directly afterward. 
And would her dearest Polly forgive her, and 
promise to love O. 0. all she possibly could, just 
for her sake ? 

“You too?” was all Polly’s reply. But she 
put her arms round Sue’s neck with a tear and a 
sob, and all was smooth between them. Sue, 
who had dreaded the interview, was amazed at 
Polly’s forbearance. A change had evidently 
come over the spirit of her dream, Trials, we 
are told, have a chastening effect on the charac- 
ter. Was it her trials which were thus blessed 
to Polly? 
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After that, all was bewilderment and confusion 
dire till the two weddings were over, Eunice 
and John departed the day after theirs, and a 
lull fell upon the weary household. Mrs. Patten 
went up stairs to lie down. Polly, who sighed 
for fresh air, departed for a walk with John Gil- 
more, who missed his sister so much, poor fellow ! 
and Amy, the cadette of the family, prepared to 
celebrate their newly recovered freedom by adorn- 
ing and making beautiful the dining-room, now 
rescued from courting purposes, and restored 
again to the common use of the household. 

A busy afternoon indeed did littke Amy make 
for herself, but it was a merry one, and she sang 
as she worked. Every vase in the room she fill- 
ed with violets and wild flowers, or apple blooms 
from the just blossomed orchard. The curtains 
were pulled to exactly the ideal angle, the chairs 
regrouped, all the horrid look taken away, Amy 
thought, as if the room were meant for only two, 





“Come in—oh,.do come in!” she cried. “I 
want you to see if the dear old room doesn’t look 
lovely. I’ve been all the afternoon doing it, so 
that it might be nice for our first evening. Isn't 
it pleasant to have a room to sit inagain?. Aren’t 
you glad that the wedding is over, and all the 
tiresome love-making, and we can have cozy lit- 
tle times at home like other people? Why, Pol- 
ly, how queer you look! Don’t you like it? What 
makes you do so?”—for Polly, half tearfully, was 
kissing and fondling the child. 

“Oh, I do, Amy darling, I do like it very 
much,” pleaded poor Polly, “ but—only—my pet, 
I'm afraid you'll be very disappointed ; but John 
Gilmore is coming here this evening to see me, 
and I’m afraid I shall have to ask you to let us 
have this room.” 

“John Gilmore! Good gracious! Polly Pat- 
ten”—with almost a shriek—‘you’re not en- 
gaged to him? You don’t mean that?” 
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have been one. I regret. to say that she never 
formally apologized for her inconsistency, and 
she took possession of the dining-room every 
evening without the least apparent perception of 
the selfishness of the proceeding. Amy. was 
greatly scandalized, but cwi bono? To each his 
turn, Little Amy’s will come some day, and then 
she too will forgive and understand. 








Brush Case. 
See illustration on page 180. 


Tuts case consists of two oval pieces of wood, 
which are joined by a rim. The outside of the 
case is covered with gray sail-cloth, while on the 
inside the oval parts are lined with red flannel, 
and the rim with maroon leather. The sail-cloth 
designed for the rim is embroidered in chain, 





tent, and satin stitch and in point Russe with 








as shown by the illustration. The design shows 
these cross stitches worked in serpentine lines, 
each in a different color. 

The design Fig. 2 shows dots worked in groups. 
For each dot work four vertical stitches over four 
threads of the canvas in height, but in all the 
stitches carry the needle through the same hole 
of the canvas, and after working each stitch, 
fasten it at the middle with a horizontal stitch, 
catching one thread of the canvas, as shown by the 
iliustration. After finishing one row of dots, 
work the following rows transposed (see illustra- 
tion). By changing the colors, various design 
figures may be formed with this pattern. 


Visiting and Ball Toilettes, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—This costume for visiting has some of 
the picturesque features of new spring toilettes. 
It is composed of black Sicilienne and embossed 
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and for no one else, It was dusk when she fin- 
ished, and curling up in the sofa corner, she 
awaited with impatience Polly’s return—Polly, 
who had hated the love-making as much as she 
had, and would be so pleased! Polly was the 
one person in the house of whose sympathy Amy 
felt quite sure. 

She was long in coming, but she came at last. 
Amy heard her step on the porch, and with it 
another step, louder, firmer. Surely that tire- 
some John Gilmore was not coming in to spoil 
everything this first pleasant night. No; he had 
come to see Amy heard him tap at the 
door of the “den,” while Polly ran up stairs. 
He emerged as she came down ; there was a long 
confabbing in the entry; -but at last the front 
door shut with a delightful emphasis, and Amy 
jumped up from the sofa to enjoy the effect of 

¢ surprise. 





Figs. 1 anp 2.—VISITING 


“ Y-e.e-8," faltered Polly. 
don’t look so distressed !” 

“T will look distressed; I have a right to,” 
cried Amy, with a burst of sobs. “ After all you 
said! A man named John, too—three, Johns in 
the family! Oh, Polly! And you who declared 
you hated men named John! Well, after. this, I 
never, never will believe in anybody again.” 

“‘ Amy dear, I talked a great deal of nonsense. 
You must forget it. I didn’t know.” But Polly 
urged in vain. Amy pushed her hand aside, and 
rushed away to console herself as best she might 
with a hard fit of crying, and Polly, convicted, 
repentant, but by no means unhappy, was left 
behind. 

So ended Polly’s controversy with Cupid. She 
was vanquished, as Pollys are apt to be in such 
warfare ; but there are defeats which count for 
more than victories, as we all know, and this may 


“Oh, Amy dear, 





AND BALL TOILETTES. 


Bordeaux silk.. The part of the rim which forms 
the flap is rounded on the corners, bound with 
maroon leather, and furnished with a bronze 
clasp. 


Vignette.—White Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 180. 

Tis vignette is especially designed for trim- 
ming handkerchiefs, and is worked in satin, tent, 
and knotted stitch with fine white embroidery 
cotton. 


Designs for Slippers, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 180. 

Tres designs are worked on undivided canvas 
with colored filling silk or crewel worsted. Fig. 1 
consists of cross stitches worked over four threads 
of the canvas in height and width, and finished 
on the four corners each with a half cross stitch, 
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velvet. The skirt is a pleated demi-train, and the 
over-skirt is cut out in large vandykes, and draped 
across the tablier with a scarf. The long corsage 
has a plastron vest of embossed velvet, and the 
sleeves are in Henri II. style, with puff, bands, 
and inverted cuffs. Frondeur hat of black felt, 
with a panache of black plumes. 

Fig. 2.—This graceful ball toilette is a prin- 
cesse robe of straw-colored silk, with a pleated 
flounce all aréund the bottom. Gauze scarfs of 
the same shade cross in front, and are attached 
to the sides by bunches of noisette roses. The 
back is also draped with gauze edged with lace. 
This design is excellent for an over-dress to be 
worn over a slightly soiled silk lower skirt. The 
Medicis corsage is draped on the shoulders with 
gauze, and has a Medicis collar stiffly wired open- 
ing over a plastron and frill of lace. Short puff- 
ed sleeves of silk and gauze. 
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Crépe Lisse, Lace, and 
Ribbon Cap. 

Tuts cap requires a binding 
of stiff lace seven-eighths of 
an inch wide, fifteen inches 
long, and sewed up on the 
ends. The upper edge of the 
binding is laid in smail pleats, 
and the under edge is wired, 
and bound with ribbon. The 
binding is joined with a puffed 
crown of crépe lisse, and edged 
with Bruges lace three inches 
wide, which is continued on the 
right side in front, in spirals, set 
between bows of pale blue pékin 
ribbon. The lace is headed by a 
folded strip of crépe lisse. 


Design for Slipper.—Button- 
hole, Satin, and Tent Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus design is worked on a founda- 
tion of navy blue cloth in diagonal but- 

ton-hole, satin, and tent stitch. Fig. 1 

gives the design for the front and Fig. 2 

the design for the heel. Having trans- 

ferred the design to the foundation, work 
the large flower with coral red silk in four 
shades, edge the inner petals with button- 
hole stitches of brown silk, and stitch biue 
filling silk with brown silk along the scallops. 
The dots are worked in satin stitch with pale 


working thread is continued 
on the under side of the 
work along the threads of 
the material, and repeat 
from *. 

The design Fig. 2 consists 
of transposed figures worked 
in satin stitch, which alter- 
nate with open-work rows. 
These are worked in the man- 
ner described for the design 
Fig. 1. 


Photograph Easel. 


Tuis easel is made of carved 
black walnut, and is trimmed 
with lambrequin points of 

brown leather. Pierce the out- 
lines of the design figures with 
a coarse needle, and for the dou- 
ble lines atitch on coarse gold cord 
with brown silk. The intervals 
are filled in point Russe with brown 
silk in two shades. The chain stitch- 
es at the top of the figure are worked 
with brown silk. The lambrequin 
points are pinked on the edges. 


Lace and Ribbon Cap. 
Tus cap is made of Breton lace four 
inches wide, net, and blue and white striped 
ribbon three inches wide. Cut the crown 
of double stiff lace seven inches and three- 
quarters long and two inches and a half wide, 






































Fig. 1.—Drsien ror Front or Stiprer.—Burtron-Hoe, g : = 
Satin, and Tent Sritco Emprowery.—{See Fig. 2.] =< ‘ : 3 


Crére Lisse, Lace, anp Risson Cap. 


WON sacar Ny pink silk. For the 
Hi) — i ih . small flower use fawn- 
bode re colored silk in four 


slope it off toward 
the ends to a width 
of three-quarters of 
an inch, wire it, and 
bind it with ribbon. 
Next cut of point 
d’esprit net one piece 
seventeen inches and 
a half wide and five 
inches and _ three- 
quarters deep, round 


5 shades, and for the oth- 
wa dewalinre ers olive-colored and 
on 
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blue silk, and fill the 
inside with knotted 
stitches of yellow- 
ish silk, The lancet- 
shaped leaves are 
worked with olive, ré- 
séda, and bronze silk. 


“ x off the under edge — 

For the double lines toward the upper i Ah aR s 
stitch on gray purl corners, and edge. it zie i 
cord with silk floss of with lace, gathered fale vee } jeaua Sales 
the same color, and as much as is ne- “aad bass Mi 

work the knotted cessary. Pleat this Fp i 

stitches and dots with saat “e the top, un- i 512 nt Po 

silk in a darker shade a ; = s 





derlay it with an end 
of ribbon ten inches 
long, and sew it on 
the crown, which is 
then covered with 
lace and ribbon bows. 


Rug for Window-Seat.—Cross Stitch and Point Russe 
Designs for Towels, Tidies, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. Embroidery.—Figs. 1-4, 
Tnese designs are worked on cheese-cloth with linen floss of various : See illustrations on page 180. 
sizes. For the design Fig. 1 work the square figures in satin stitch with Tuis rug, which is designed as a cover to a window-seat, is worked on 
a double thread of coarse floss over six threads of the cheese-cloth in Fig. 1.—Puorograru Easex.—[See Fig. 2, P.180.]  écru jute in a striped pattern, and is edged at the bottom with ball fringe. 
height and The stripe, for 
four threads which the de- 
in width, and sign is given 
work the triple 


of the same color. The 
embroidery for the 
heel is worked in a 
similar manner. For 
the middle design fig- 
ure use blue, and for the leaves brown and olive silk, Black cloth may 
be used instead of navy blue for the foundation. 





Fig. 1.—Dxsign ror Towets, Tunis, etc. 
ENLARGED. Fig. 2.—Desien ror TowE.s, TIDIEs, ETC. 
ENLARGED. 





x a 4 SS by Fig. 2, is 

i >>, Sar We cea av), ie k i vith 

rows in over- aie Dy : lt GE, Say worked = wit 

cast stitch, § On tie. Sa double zephyr 
each over two Z 


‘ worsted in the 
threads of the Ahi jy” Yb y Alla 4 , “4 ea — ee — colors given in 
material. For “htt “ Si, \ S the description 
the open-work of symbols, 
rows work as and the hori- 
follows (ob- zontal figures 
serving the il- of the design 
lustration): > ig. 3are work- 
In a vertical ed in cross 
direction take stitch, and are 
up six threads bordered with 
of the material points worked 
on a_ needle in point Russe 
threaded with with brown 
fine floss, car- worsted. The 
ry the needle cross stitches 
horizontally to inside vA the 
the right over point usse 
four threads, figures are 
so that a cross 


worked with 
stitch is form- maroon silk, 


ed, and the Fig. 2.—Desian ror Het or Suirrer.—Burton-noxe, Sati, anp Text Sritrcu Emprowery.—| See Fig. 1.] and the hori- 
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zontal stitches with blue silk. The middle stripe 
consists of leaf figures turning toward each oth- 
er, which are worked in the design Fig. 4 in cross 
stitch, and are bordered on the sides with trans- 
posed cross stitches worked with black worsted. 
On the sides of the rug are worked similar fig- 
ures. Ravel out the jute on the under edge for 
fringe, and tie the strands with colored worsted, 
which is carried from one strand to the next, as 
seen in the illustration. Between the fringe 
strands set tassels formed of worsted balls in the 
colors of the embroidery. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Manora.—Party calls are made within one week aft- 
er the party. 

D. G.—Get white linen batiste, called scrim, and trim 
it with antique lace for curtains to be used all the year 
at your best windows. If you make them yourself, 
they need not cost more than $4 or $5 a window. 
They are seen in the handsomest rooms in Fifth Ave- 
nue houses, and are really preferred to lace by many 
who can afford to have whatever they choose. 

F. C. W.—Your blue silk will look well made up be- 
neath light blue brocaded Chambéry gauze. You will 
find designs for short and demi-trained evening dresses 
in late numbers of the Bazar. For the black silk get 
brocaded satin de Lyon to combine with it, and make 
by the illustration of a long dress in Bazar No. 8, Vol. 
XIIL. 

Graocr Maun.—A pheasant brown brocade and plain 
satin de Lyon made by the short suit illustrated in 
Bazar No, 8, Vol. XIII, is what you want. Have 
Languedoc lace and crépe lisse inside it for the neck 
and sleeves. Do not send engraved cards when there 
are to be only twelve or fifteen guests at your wedding. 
Ask them verbally, or write them each a note. The 
groom engages the clergyman either by writing or 
speaking to him, as may best suit his convenience. A 
white neck-tie should be worn by the bridegroom, but 
the vest should be of the same cloth as his coat, not 
white. The gloves of the bridal pair should be alike— 
either white or very light. A black camel’s-hair man- 
tle would be more stylish than asacque. A coachman’s 
drab Cheviot suit, such as are described in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Vol. XIIL., is what you want 
for a travelling dress, Read about the new creamy 
straw bonnets in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XIIL 

Rostwa.—-Your brown shades do not harmonize, and 
should never have been used together. Either one will 
look well for the spring, combined with French bunt- 
ing of the same shade. Indeed, a lighter shade will do 
best for a shirred polonaise of nice wool goods over a 
silk skirt of either one of the samples. 

Axtor.—Bands of velvet or silk will trim your blue 
and gold sample prettily, and be more suitable than 
lace. 

Eauma B.—We do not give addresses in this column. 
The article is advertised in Bazar No. 20, Vol. XIL 

8. M.—Boys leave off waists and put on shirts and 
long pantaloons nsually at ten years of age. 

Rraprr.—Soft white mull muslin will be most used 
for white dresses next summer. 

Mas. H. C. F,—We have cut paper patterns for chil- 
dren's short dresses, wraps, and French aprons, and 
others have been given in the Supplement. 

E. J. H.—The best qualities of satin de Lyon are said 
to wear interminably. 

Suaxp Neepies.—Get plain purple silk of the same 
shade to combine with that like your sample. 

Mas. M. R. A.—The fabrics you mention are used for 
little girls’ dresses. Read about the new woolien fab- 
rics in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Vol. XIII. 
Use silver napkin-rings for all, if you can, and mark 
each with the initials of the one who uses it perma- 
nently; then have some numbered for guests. Try 
gray or dark brown for your window shutters, 

Eoonomy.—The plush and poplin snit will be very 
pretty, and need not be costly. 

Mus. J. P.—Make your camel’s-hair with a shirred 
polonaise like that illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. 
XII. Your sample did not reach us. 

Peeriexep Sussonmer.—Camel’s-hair is preferred 
to cashmere, and French bunting is preferred to either, 
for summer dresses. Black mantles will be worn 
again, but light colors will be chosen for sacques. 
Read about spring wraps in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. XIII. We can not decide what is 
the best book for calisthenics. 

Junwy.—Make a basque and single skirt for a girl’s 
grenadine drese, and cover the skirt with knife-pleat- 
ings. 

M. F. B.—The article on scrap-books appeared in 
Bazar No. 27, Vol. [X., a copy of which may be order- 
ed from this ofice at 10 cents. 

Mus. L. H. V. Z.—The other corners of the border 
are worked in precisely the same manner as the one 
shown in the iliustration. 

Parent.—We do not give addresses in this column. 
If you will send us your name and address, we can, 
perhaps, refer you to what you degire. 

Many.—The pattern of the Black Silk Suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XITL., will be an excellent 
model for your striped spring silk. 

Sunvenan Corresronpent.—Keep your white din- 
ner napkin spread on your lap, and use the colored 
doyley, served with the finger-bowl, to wipe the tips of 
your fingers and lips. If a second fancifully painted 
or embroidered doyley is also served with the finger- 
bowl, it is simply for ornament, and is not used, ex- 
cept as a mat for the finger-bowl. Finger-bowls are 
always necessary when ripe frait forms part of the re- 
past. A lady should always rise when a person is in- 
troduced to her, whether gentleman or lady, old or 
young. You need not ask for the lady with whom 
your friend is staying, if she is absolutely a stranger 
to you; it is good taste, however, when practicable, to 
include her in your call. Of course a man should 
raise his hat to his wife’s friend, or any other lady to 
whom he has any claim of acquaintance. Wear your 
shaw! as an evening wrap without dyeing it. 





NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


“Compounp - Oxygen” is especially valuable 
where, from any cause, there exists great physical 
or nervous exhaustion, Our treatise will tell you 
all about it. It is mailed free. Address Drs, 
Srarkey & Paren, 1112 Girard Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—{ Com.] 





Horsrorn’s Acid Phosphate is prepared accordin: to, 
the aye ae of Prof. Nx Rectveen, of Cambri 


Maas., the well-known authority on nutritious bread 
and cathe eeunale. Useful in : Nervous Dis- 
eases, Soual an and Physical exhaus etc.—[Com.] 





Detrnos, Ouro, Feb. 8, 1880. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 

Gentlemen,—My wife has been afflicted with 
disease of the kidneys, bladder, and other dif- 
ficulties ; could hardly get about the house; has 
doctored with all the physicians in our town, and 
they did not give her any relief. I saw your ad- 
vertisement of “Constitution Water,” and got 
one bottle of our druggist, J. H. Wahenhoff, and 
it almost cured her. I got the second bottle, and 
she has taken half of it; is now able to do her 
house-work, I thank you for your valuable 
medicine ; we keep recommending it to all our 
acquaintance, Yours truly, 

George M. Patten, 

“ Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
- »laints and childhood weakness a specialty. For 

y all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—{Com.} 




















Corvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally neeful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For snle by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 


aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dys veptics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
ouly in cans, by all Grocers. 


Royat Baxtne Powprr Co., New York, 
GENTS WANTED for the sale of our popular 
Subscription Books Circniars sent on applica- 
tion to HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Susscrirrion Book DerraRtTMent, 
Fraxxuin Squares, N.Y, 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 


sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 
SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
COM BINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 
HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 
Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
DIAPHOLINE, the new dressing to stain or 
dye any shade of hair to a handsome @abreshes of 
roses, or mouse color, $2 00 per bottle. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 


Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. 


LA BELLOGENE Face Powder. delightfully 
harmless. Large 





rfumed and warranted to be 
xes, 25c. each. 


An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 


Send for our New Catalogue, “* How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. ‘ ons AW es Wee can be returned at my 
expense. 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


HAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss 


AN ELEGANT DRESSING 


—FOR— 


_ GE LADIES’ BOOTS & SHOES 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only wing 
remedy for removing radically and ently al. 
anno’ urements from the Lips, Cheek, 

















4 
Chin, Arma, &c., without nee the Skin. —_ + 
may address Mme. JULIAN b East 20th St., 


ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, post- | 
AO pala, i0c. 1. JONES & CO. Nassau, ey 





A FOOL’S ERRAND. 
BY ONE OF THE FOOLS. 


most successful Novel that has appeared for 
more aoe @ quarter of a Century. gg 
“ Holds the critic brane *** English literature 
oe no rye ure. Ye wey me ges 
“ Must be ly 
informed.” — ‘Ad vertiser. 
“ A thrilling eran indeed.” —Cincinnati Commercial. 
“The most powerful National — — study since 
. Uncle Tom's Cabin.’”—Boston Cor 
with breathless eee Martieed Courant. 
“ees Not t matched in the whole range of modern 
fiction. "Boston Traveller. 
“ Written in brains.”—Rochester a 8 Home. 
“ Selling by thousands every week."—N. Y. Tribune. 
827" Cloth, $1. Sold everywhere, or mailed by gg 


Forps, Howargp & Husert, 27 Park Pace, N. Y. 





Ee, 
ae ne oe 
‘ore 
poe perme ncapiants should vahootd ona HAM 
HOO 


bi ty, a 
CuERRY Bua NURSERIES, 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Ot every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 






ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 
—BARLOW'S | 


| THE [FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
INDIGO BLUE, Ps Sictoe SR Ren. 


50 = — Cards. New Chromo, og ne ta 
name, 10c. G. A. Spumve, Northford, 





hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 





Messrs. Tiffany & Co. have 
organized an extensive de- 
partment for the manufac- 
ture of Travelling Bags and 
other hand bags of such 
fine leathers as Alligator 
Skin, Morocco, Russia, and 
Seal Skin. 

They also keep all kinds 
of toilet requisites to fur- 
nish bags so that a lady or 
gentleman can have the 
required articles and no 
ee | cen? avoiding the extra 
weight and monopoly of 
room which unnecessary 
articles incur, a fault com- 
mon in foreign-made bags. 

A furnished bag is a great convenience 
in keeping toilet articles together in the 
meagre space which a state-room affords, 
and persons preparing for European or 
other travel are invited to examine these 
goods, 

TIFFANY & CO., 
Union Square, 
New York. 











PREPARED TO APPLY TO 
silks, s Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabric, 
By simply motatening the back of the picture, and pressing same with a hot iron.; 
PATENTED NOVEMBER 12th, 1878. 
MINERAL DECALCOMANTE, 
For Burning in on Porcelain Articles for Decorating, &c., &c. 
PALM & FECHTELER {.;," Buoapwat, 'y NEW YORK. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





$1 00. 


JVotice. 


$1 00. 


“‘Harper’s Young People” No. 20, published March 16th—completing the 
thirteen issues offered to new subseribers to “Harper’s Weekly” for 1880— 


will be the last Number sent out with that paper. 


“ Harper’s Young People,” 


The publishers will mail 


postage free, to any address in the United States 


or Canada, commencing with No. 21 and continuing until the end of the First 
Volume, which will conclude with the Number dated October 26, 1880, making 
32 Numbers in all, upon receipt of One Dollar. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly—16 Pages—Issued Tuesdays. 





“Harper’s Youne Pgorre has been adopted 
as a Scooo: Reaper.” 

A handsome sixteen-page weekly, well filled 
and well printed, and admirably adapted to inter- 
est and instruct the young. It has a distinct pur- 
pose te which it steadily adheres—that, namely, 
of supplanting the vicious papers for the young 
with a paper more attractive, as well as more 
wholesome. It was doubled in size within a few 
weeks after its establishment; a circumstance 
which indicates both that it has found its field 
and that it intends to occupy it.— Boston Journal. 

The friends of healthy, moral training for the 
young will everywhere rejoice in the prosperity 
of Harper’s Youne Peorie.—J. Y. Graphic. 

Its choice of pure and interesting reading 
matter continues to be excellent.—Sunday-School 
Times, N. Y. 

We hasten to commend this new pictorial 
weekly for young folks. It contains a great deal 
of excellent reading at a low figure, and will be 
worth thousands of dollars to every community 
where the boys and girls are induced to read it, 
and its kind, in preference to the silly, corrupting 
stuff now so popular.—Sunday-School Journal, 
N. Y., edited by the Rev. Dr. Vincent. 

Harper’s Youne Pxorte has won its way al- 
ready to the hearts of its patrons, * * * It affords 
healthful reading for the young folk, and de- 
serves hearty support.— Utica Herald. 





The Youne Propte has been from the first suc- 
cessful beyond anticipation.— NV. Y. Hvening Post. 

Attractive, well filled, wholesome, and finely il- 
lustrated.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

The articles and stories have a high tone, and 
are within the comprehension of the young; the 
illustrations have an educational point, instead 
of a demoralizing attraction, and altogether we 
may regard the publication as one of the best—if 
not the very best—of those which appeal directly 
to the tastes of the young people—J. Y. Star. 

A weekly paper for children which parents 
need not fear to let their children read at the 
family fireside—Hartford Daily Times. 

If any of the young people for whom the pages 
are made do not like the reading provided for 
them, they must be altogether different from all 
the young people we have ever known.—J. Y. 
Evening Mail. 

Youne Prorte is just as artfully suited to the 
tastes of boys and girls as Harper’s other famous 
periodicals to the likings of adults. * * * The new 
paper promises to be a model of its kind. It is 
full of innocent fun and useful knowledge, made 
really entertaining. The pictures are many and 
good.—V. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

For neatness, elegance of engraving, and con- 
tents generally, it is unsurpassed by any pub- 
lication of the kind yet brought to our notice.— 
Pittsburgh Gazette. 


THERMS. 


Stvete Svusscriprions for one year, $1 50; Five Supscriptions, one year, 


Four Cents a Number. 


$7 00—payable in advance; postage free. 
SuBscRIPTions may begin with any Number. 


When no time is specified, it 


will be understood that the subscriber desires to commence with the Number issued 


after the receipt of order. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 


risk of loss. 


Pusuisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxim Squarg, N.Y. 
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“THE VIOLA’ 


A Genteel, Stylish 
SPRING AND SUMMER 
COSTUME, 


Made of the Finest 
Striped Summer Silks, 


Furnished in 
BLACK AND WHITE, 
BLUE AND BLACK 


BROWN and BLACK STRIPES. 


Price $18 50 


Samples of materials sent free 
on application. 


In ordering, send bust and waist measures, length of skirt-front, length of sleeve inside, and size of neck. 


A perfect tit and fine work guaranteed, 


Address 


BORICH BROTHERS, Elgtth Ave. & 24th St, New York, 


es Publishers of Ehrichs? Fashion Quarterly. 


Subscription price, 50 cents per year. 








COLU 


None’ genuine 


DROWN & CO., Makers. 


unless 
stamped be handle : 
“COLUMB 1A,” 
FAST COLOR, 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


MBIA 





Are made of fine, soft 

Gingham, will not turn 

brown or gray, or soil 

the most delicate gar- 
ment in dripping. 








KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue. 


Popular Dry Goods Stores. 


Just opened a large Stock of Choice Spring Dress 
Goods, including Cashmeres, Momie Cloths, Henrietta 





Cloths, and all the latest Novelties in Fancy and | 


Brocaded Goods. 


SPECIAL SALE, 

This week we shall offer Two Cases of All-Wool De- 
beiges, 45 inches wide, warranted all wool, in light and 
dark grays and brown mixture, at 50c. per yard; these 
goods will bring about 65c. or T0c. in a month from 
now. Also, one lot of Arabian Mixtures, all wool, at 


2ic. per yard; worth 3c. 


Large Stock of Lawns and Cambrics now open. 
Full line of Underwear, Kid Gloves, Corsets, Laces 
Fringes, &c., &c. 


KEYES, 349 and 351 Sth Avenue, N.Y. 


§.T TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N.Y, 


IMPORTER OF 


French Patterns and Fashion Journals, 


Opening of Spring Styles Wednesday, March 8, 1880. 

Latest Spring Designs by best Parisian artists pre- 
pared expressly for this House. 

Imported French Journals, Le Bon- Ton, La Mode 
Elegante, Revue de la Mode. 

8. T. Taylor’s System, the only perfect one for cut- 
ting Ladies’ Dresses, based on the mathematical prin- 
ciple used by best Tailors. 

, Illustrated Circular, with Price- List, mailed free, 



















The THOM PSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which justtook 
Ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
y sition), made wholly of 
%z natural curly hair, is indis- 

- pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
Re warm weather. It is the “latest” 

RM? and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than ANY other wave made. 

’ i Price, $4 to $12. Sent, C.O.D., 
vith privilege of returning. To be had ONLW of 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 210 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


i Med 


Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 








NEW FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 
Ilnstrated with Birds, Scrolls, Ferns, Flowers, &c. (48 
Pages.) Covers and edges elegantly Gilded; also 47 select 
quotations,all for 15c.; including Outfit, 75 styles Photo- 
graph and Visiting C ‘ards, 25c. , postpaid (stamps taken). 
Agents wanted. G.W. Boormsprs, West Haven, Conn. 


PURCH ASES ) OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
uN 


made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 





cies 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


SPRING COTTON DRESS GOODS. 





A magnificent selection now open, consisting of 
| “Cheviot” Cambridge Cloths, Fancy Percale Shirt- 
| ings, Momie Cloths, Balzerines, ‘‘ Crépe Fleur de Thé,” 
Rouge Adrianople, Fancy Cambric and Linen Suit- 
ings, Scotch Ginghams, &c. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY, 
ANDERSON ZEPHYRS 
| IN HANDKERCHIEF PATTERNS, 


Also, Plaids, Stripes and Plain, to match; together 


with a select stock of Spring Novelties, in Plain and | 
» | Fancy Woollen Dress Goods, &c. 





Broadway & (9th St. 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 


on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 





| SE WING MACHINES> 


all kinds at PRICES. Attachments =G) 
Needles, and ~—- ofany Machine furnished. >m 
Before buying a Sewing Machine, or anything be- 
lonaing to one. write to us. Machines Repaired, 
THE TRADE SOLICITED. Address the = 
CONSOLIDATED MACHINE CO. HS 
| No. 702 Broudway, New York City,U.S8.A So 


TT "Morphine Habit Cured in “10 
to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 


De. J. STEPHENS, banon, Ohio. 


| 60 Beautiful as asst’d Cards, name on ‘all, ‘in. Case, and 
fine Present, 10cts. DIME CO. , Clintonville, Ct. 














i880 JONES 1840 


35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 








SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


BO™'S’ SUITS. O VD __ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
ia Oo pi 
SILKS. g OCROCKERY. 
FURS. O° O CHINA. 
x . 








| Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue | 
| AND 


1] 
1 


| Nineteenth Street. : Nineteenth Street. i 


JONES 





SHOES. OCLACES. 
CARPETS. so _O GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY. Q_ co” Hosiery. 
FURNITURE. "5 A a MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. Vv Gants’ Fornisuina Q'ps. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 


Samples sent free. Send 3-cent stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


BUY THE CELEB RATED 








TWO BUTTONS, $0 85. FOUR BUTTONS, 25 
thease “ 110. SIX 150 


MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE AND 
POSTAGE. 


RNBROTHERS 


Sik SOLE "IMPORTERS 
32 To 36 W. 23*°°. ST N.Y. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &e. 


Send 3c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 





And ARRASENE ané Braids 
of the Finest Sheer, manu- 
factured to our special order for 
the Ladies of America. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 
250 Lilustrations. A hand- 
some Pattern on Linen, 
and Sheet of Designs of COL- 
LARS, CUFFS, BARBES, 
FICHUS, &Xc., 50c., post free ; 
60c., Registered. 

ARRASENE, 
The beautiful material for 
Artistic Embroidery. How 
to work it. CREWEL, and 
Plain and Fancy Embroid- 
ery, beautifully illustrated, 25c. 


LACE PATTERNS. 
Book and Supplements of 
over 400 BIBS, BARBES, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, &c., 25c. 

Darnep Net, Book of Patterns, 
5c. 3c. for samples and price-list. 
823 Broadway, New York, and 


B RA | D : 175 Clinton Street, Brooklyn. 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL 


“Is an excellent cosmetic.”—Titiens. ‘‘The best I 
have ever used.”—Charlotte Thompson. “The best I 
have ever used ; for the future I shall use no other.”— 
Lotta. ‘Far superior to the one I brought over from 
Paris.”—Janauschek. ‘Superior to any cosmetic.” — 
Scott Siddons. Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents 
a bottle. Beware of imitation. CHAMPLIN & 
© 20.5 Proprietors, Buffalo, New York. 


PATENT READY WOUND 


OBBIN 


‘For Shuttle Sewing-Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 























Send Seven Cents i in Oimed, Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 


MERRICK ( { 370’ Broadway, N. ¥. 





) 276 D hire St., Boston. 
THREAD o ( 348 Chestuat St Phils. 


Mention the Bazar when you write. 


) ( ) Flowering Plants 
Our new instruc- 


BY MAIL FOR 
Prices Greatly Reduced. 
tive Catalogue describes all the leading Plants, Bulbs, 
and Seeds. It is the cheapest price-list ever offered. 
Free to all. Send for itto THOMAS ELVERSON, 
__ Hillside Greenhouses, New w Brighton, Pa. 


‘ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


KW URGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Ree ucts, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d G years, Stool &. Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 to $255. Before 
you buy be sure to write me. Il}nstrated Newspaper sent Free. 


Address DANL, F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 


20 Lovely Rosebud Chromo Cards, or 20 all Motto 
with name, 10c. Nassau Cagw Co., Nassau, N.Y. 











THE EVENT OF THE SEASON. 


On March 10th, 1880, will be published the first 
number of 


RIDLEY’S 
FASHION MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING IN ITS 


100 Large Quarto Pages, 


INTERESTING STORIES, IN PROSE AND VERSE; 
USEFUL HOME ARTICLES; 
AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE SKETCHES; 
TWO MAMMOTH FASHION PLATES; 
PROFUSE ILLUSTRATION 
OF THE FASHION OF THE DAY, 
With the LOWEST New Yor« Prwwoes of each article, 
clearly stated, affording an Orrorrun:ry of Suorrine 
in an INTELLIGENT-aND EounomioaL MANNER. 


Single Number 15 cts. 50 cts. Per Year. 


Parties intending to subscribe for any paper or 
Magazine, should write us for Our Economy Combina- 
tion Circular ; by which money may be saved, and the 
Fasuton Magazine obtained FREE. 

Extraordinary Inducements to Agents for 1880. 

Address 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 31114 Grand Street, 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Real India Cashmere 


SHAWLS 


A LARGE and VARIED ASSORTMENT, in NEW 
DESIGNS and RICH DARK COLORINGS, at 


Very Moderate Prices. 
A. T, Stewart & Co,, 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th and 1 Oth Sts. 


3 B.K.BLISS & SONS 
w HAND BOOK. 








A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR 


THE GARDEN & FARM 
Seeos,PLANts Buips. SMALL FRUITS 
Garnen Requisites 300 |uLusTRATIONS 
150 PAGES. Price JO CTs. 


be 54 BARCLAY. ST. NEW_YORK. 


DEC OMMENDED by Massachusetts Board of Health 

—Infants’ Food. The best in use. Cheap. easily 
made, equals mothers’ milk. Recipe $1. John Munro, 
Bathurst Vills nge, N. B. “* My twins (born three years 
apart) are he appily past that stage, but I thank you 
all the same for your receipt, as does also one of 
our neighbors, who is in a position to take advantage 
of it.”—Mark Tw AUN. 




















THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 
L. SHAW’s, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 
20 Elegant Styles Ne wC hromo Cards, 10c., with name. 
Postage stamps take n. J.B. Husrxp, Nassau, N.Y. 


| py eng AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, bound in Gilt, 48 
Pages, Engraved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 
for same, 15c. 12 Photograph Cards,nume and photo on, 
50c. Sen Se nd P d Photograph. F.L ¥ MAN,C lintonville, ,Conn. 


IP PAYS ssoraces Pa 


Cards, no 2 alike, new style, 2c hromo, Motto, Marble, 
5 &c. ,hame ¢ on, n, 10¢. H. C. ALLEN, Northford, Conn. 


to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mirren & Co.,Cleveland,O, 


48 Page Gilt Bound Floral Aeteanels Album, ilus- 
trated with Birds,Scrolls, Ferns & Flowers; also 47 
select qnotations,all 15c.including agent's card Outfit(T5 
styles) 25e. (stamps taken). E. T. Hype, West Haven,Ct. 


ly ay hy | AY EAR and expenses to agents. Outfit Free, 
§ id Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


5 Elegant Scroll, Motto, Wreath, etc. Cards, all new 
e ) styles, 1 name on, 10c. Carp Mitts, Northford, Ct. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year... 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year . 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Yone babes 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 





. 400 








Harper's aes. <3) : 

Harerer’s WEEKLY Que Year.......... $10 00 

Harper's Bazar..... ) 

Harper’s MaGaZzine..... | One Year ; 7 00 

Rianeete Waeenst. 3.25 = OC‘ *="""*" 

Hareer’s MaGazine...-- | One Year : 7 00 

Harper’s Bazar.......-. 2 re 

Harper’s Weexkly......- ' One Year 700 

Harper's Bazar......-.- j er ereeman ie 
Remittances should be made by Post - Office 


Money Order or Draft, to avoid chauce of loss. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Franklin Square, New York, 


| 
i 
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[Manrcn 20, 1880. 








FACETIZ. 


WHEN TO BE BORN. 





An old Scotch lady, who 
_— a relish for modern 
urch music, was express- 
ing her dislike of the sing- 
ing of an anthem in her 
church one day, when a 
neighbor said, ‘‘ Why, that 
isa very old anthem; David 
gang that anthem to Saul.” 
'o this the old lady re- 
lied, “* Weel, weel, I noo 
‘or the first time under- 
stan’ why Saul threw his 
javelin at David when the 
ad sang for him.” 
———— 


George is five years old. 
His mother had undressed 
him for a bath before pnt- 
ting him to bed. As he 
stood before her he said, 
“Now, mamma, I’m 


** Yes, dear,” said she. 

“You know what kind 
of a kid I am, mamma ?” 

“No, darling.” 

* Well, nakid.” 

His mother thinks that is 
good for a kid of his age. 

ennesieatppamaseane 








An engraver recently 
made this mistake: “ Mr. 
and Mrs. —— respectfully 
request your presents at 
the marriage of their 
daughter.” 


—_—_—@——— 
When is a dog like an 
illogical inference ?—Why, 
when it don’t follow. 
—_——@———— 





A Minnesota father who 
has five grown-up daugh- 
ters has sued the county. 
He claims that his resi- 
dence has nm used as a 
court-house for the past 











An old rhyme says: 


Born of a Monday, 
‘air of face; 


Born of a Friday, 
Godly given; 
Born of a Saturday, 
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Work for a living; 





Born of a Sunday, 
Never shall want: 
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there’s the week 
And the end on't. 


If any of our readers are 
so unfortunate as to have 
been born on Thursday or 
Saturday, we would advise 
them to petition the Legis- 
lature and have their birth- 
day chan 


—_——_——_ 

Let no one affirm that 
dog-dealers do not under- 
stand good manners. A 
distinguished lady having 
purchased a dog from a 
worthy vender, inquired 
its name, 

“William,” he respond- 
ed, after some hesitation. 

‘William! Is not that 
a little odd ?” 

“Well, ma’am, we calls 
him Bill, but I don’t like 
to say that to the likes o’ 
you.’ 


If a man is dissipated, it 
is true that he will not live 
out haif his days ; but then 
ae Keepitup says he 

ives out about two-thirds 
of his nights, and that 
mak 
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two years. 


ee 

Highlanders have the 
habit when talking their 
English, such as it is, of 
interjecting the personal 
pronoun ‘‘he” where not 
required, such as, ‘‘ The king he has come.” Often, in consequence, a 
sentence is rendered extremely ludicrous. A gentleman says he lately 
listened to the Rev. Mr. —_, who an his discourse thus: “ My 
friends, you will find my text in the First Epistle General of Peter, fifth 
chapter, and eighth verse: ‘The devil he goeth about like a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour.’ Now, my brethren, for your in- 
struction, I have divided my text into four heads. Firstly, we shall 
endeavor to ascertain who the devil he was. Secondly, we shall inquire 
into his geographical position, namely, where the devil he was, and 
where the devil he was going. Thirdly, who the devil he was seeking. 
And fourthly and lastly, we shall endeavor to solve a question which 
has never yet been solved—what the devil he was roaring about.” 


Lh Ain Me nae 

The newest fancy in jewelry is a bar shawl-pin, set with a row of 
seven jewels, the initials of whose names spell “ Dearest.” It is, of 
course, meant to suggest the cost of the jeweis. 


—_ 
Bes breakfast. Relatione assembled. One is an elderly in- 
vi 


“* Allow me to introduce you to Uncle Croker, dear,” says the bride. 

“ Ah,” says the bi m, “we were talking of you, sir, just now, 
as our greatest ye ee “ad 

The vid man w a bit. 


re 
A Garanpmamoa’s Epvoationat. Hovt.—Children should not ‘be al- 
towne ie ask for the same thing twice—you should always give it to 
once. 





“ CHILLING.” 
Man. “I say, master, can’t yer give usashil'n’? I’m turble hard up.” 
Faumern. “ h, Proctor, I always told you to look out for a rainy day.” 
Maw, “S30 I did, master; but I never = it wur a-going tosnow.” 
(Master gives him a shilling. 


cemiiiaiedinabaanes 

A Divnee Joxn.—What is the prominent difference between your 
bill of fare and the invited guests ?—These are the men-w asked; the 
other, the menu ordered. 


Trve.—Jones says it is very difficult to keep your peace of mind 
when people thrust pieces of their own upon you. 





Ed 
Tur Comptere Aneter—A mother of nine daughters who has mar- 
ried them all * well.” : 


THE HEIGHT OF MAGNIFICENCE. 
Siz Gores Miwas. “Hullo! where's all the rest of yer gone to ?” 
Heap Foorman. “ If you please, Sir Gorgius, as it was past two o'clock, 
and we didn’t know for certain whether you was coming back here, or 
p= ee sleep in the city, the hother footmen thonght they might go 
to a”? 


Siz Goreius. “* Thought they Yoo go to bed,’ did they? A pretty 
state of things, indeed! So that if I'd ’a ‘appened to brought ‘ome a 
friend, there'd ’a only been you four to let us hin, hey!” 


as 1T was Hort, sy Jinco! 








A PRACTICAL JOKE ON PAPA—ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Tuts GENTLEMAN REMARKED, ABOUT HALF AN HOUR AGO, THAT ALL HE WANTED WAS SOMETHING HoT FOR TEA; HE DIDN’T CARE WHAT IT WAS, AS LONG 











“PLANK DOWN!” 

















“PLANK UP!” 


es a good average. 
__ > 


There are two classes 
who do not bear prosperity 
—one of them being those 

who do not get a chance 
(V.B.—He gets it. bear it. 


————————— 

Ware next ?—The man 
who said “‘ he was undoubtedly a-ware” has been sent up to the pot- 
teries to be made into a dinner service—another proof of the “ ware- 
jous” uses to which human beings may be turned. 


—_—_—_—.——— 
Youne Lapy. “ See, my poor doggie wants you to pat his head.” 
Parson. “Ah, yes. But might not the ‘laying on of hands’ be fol- 
lowed by the taking off of fingers ?” 


——»————_— 
Mistxess (who has caught the odor of a strong pipe). ‘‘ Have you com- 
pany in the kitchen, B: iget > iad 

Bumeer. “‘ No, ma’am. 

Mistress peeps in and sees two men, and exclaims, ‘“‘ Why, Bridget, 
how can you tell me such a story ?” 

Brivert. “Story, is it? Shure, when your cousin was comin’ the 
other day, didn’t ye tell me not to get up anythin’ extra for dinner, as 
ye didn’t ider him pany? And, faith, it’s only me cousins in- 
side, ma’am. Story, indade !” 





a os 
The following curious letter from a boy has been received by her 
Grace the Duchess of Marlborough: 
“1 Doveras Vittas, Manesggat Roan, Lex, Kent. 
“ Mapam,—I send you a sovereign for those poor étarving people in 
Ireland. It is my enemy ace and my brother's and Violet's, and | 
hope it will give two or three of them a good tuck out. From 
“P.8.—I think it would be best to buy Bath buns, but Vyvyan think 
8. — wo it to uns, but Vyvyan thinks 
chocolate.” 


One or a Tuovsanpv.—“ ‘Can't afford it—look at the bills!’ Pooh! 
nonsense, Bother the bills. Why, I’m as rich as the Rothschilds this 
morning. I’ve got a new check book.” 








" ” is the most comme-il-faut way of ing of a lady’s cos- 
tume, it ekyliat and first-class. hen ore fiding habit, you 
may say ’ossy. It is always well to know, 





Meranonory Reriection on a Summer Mornine.—All that's fair is 
false—the dew is lying. 





A POLE-AXER, 


Fisuerman. ‘ All ’umbug—not bein’ able to find the north pole. If 
they can’t find it, let me ax the question, “ Who put it there ?” 
—_ @——___ 


Musio at Home.—One great advantage that professional vocalists 
(even if not first rate) have over amateurs is that tay 4 have learned at 
least how to open their mouths, and say their words distinctly, and use 
the appropriate dramatic action. Behold, for instance, the Signora 
Robinsonio (née Jones), as she declaims the opening bars of a plaintive 
little ballad about love and estrangement, beginning “Strangers yet” 
(which the signora, by-the-bye, pronounces “ Suttabrrrain re yettta !” 
80 that, at all events, there can be no mistake about the language, as is 
80 often the case with amateurs). 
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ANOTHER SUBURBAN OUTRAGE. 


Fienp in Human Form. “ We's Mast Burdlars. Where ’ou keeps ’ou’ Cookies?” 


“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 














